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OWADAYS, if you 
desire your child to 

go to a Public School you 
must put his name down 
early. Some schools have a 
waiting-list eight or ten years 


ahead. 


You may have put your 
boy’s name down but not 
have made definite provision 
for payment of the necessary 
fees. 

Or it may be you have 
refrained because you foresee 
financial difficulties. 

In either case, a Pruden- 
tial Educational Policy, taken 
out now, will solve your 


HAVE YOU PUT HIS 


NAME DOWN? 


problem. For a compara- 
tively small yearly outlay— 
on which income tax rebate 
may be allowed—you can 
ensure the payment of, say, 


£100 A YEAR 


-~ FOR FOUR YEARS 


when your child reaches the 
school age. 


If anything should happen 
to you, the money for his 
education will still be avail- 


able. 
An enquiry commits you 
to nothing. 





FILL IN AND 
FORWARD 
THIS COUPON 





Please supply me with particulars of the 
Policy which will provide funds for the education of my 
child, whose age i 


Father's age next birthday 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


Holborn Bars, London, E.C.1 


Lesa next Birthday, at AGE ...<0.006cccucceccs 


ERT POCO ECC ETT CCT CC OTELEE PETE PEC OPO TEC EEE MIE T Ter 
(Mr. or Mrs.) 


Address 


COO eee meee ee eee eee H eee eee eee Eee et EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEEE 


Prudential 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(5) COLERIDGE 


*“* For more than a thousand years the Bible, 
collectively taken, has gone hand in hand 
with civilisation, science, law—in short, with 
the moral and intellectual cultivation of the 
species, always supporting and often leading 
the way.” 


If for more than a thousand years the Bible has gone 
hand in hand with the best thought and life of mankind, 
it may be asked whether this beneficent alliance has 
now come to‘an end. 


The record of the Bible Society last year—the distribu- 
tion of more than ten-and-a-half million copies of the 
Scriptures—suggests that the Bible holds its own in the 
world of our day, and continues to exercise an elevating 
influence over human affairs. 


The Bible is still the Book of Books, and you are 
asked to support the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in its work of spreading abroad the Word of God. 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged 
by the Secretaries: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 





























BRITISH WRITING PAPER, 
FAMOUS AND WIDELY SOLD. 


A correct choice of Notepaper is of real importance. 


Your Stationery expresses yourself, 


People of taste choose \Vatporr Cius hecause its 
exquisite surface and firm finish make writing a 
pleasure, and its use gives beauty and dignity to 
their correspondence. 


Box of 5 Quires or 100 Envelopes from 1/9 each. 
Also made in Pads and Correspondence Cards. 


On receipt of Postcard a Sample Packet showing 
all popular shades will be sent free of charge with 
name and address of convenient Retailers. 





FAME 


+) JACOBSEN, WELCH & GO. LIMITED, 


NEWTON MILL, HYDE, CHESHIRE. 











ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrestpENtT—THuE Most Hon. THE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patieats, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 

This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical Baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a partment: for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and patholcgical research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
garders and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 

The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Llanfairlechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. fhe Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment. 


























“ The Family Man’s Policy.” 





This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 
as well as 


A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the’ Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period ‘and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 


ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 
Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, an immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing untit the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that period a lump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


Write for particulars, stating age, to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED £19,000,000. 
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THE MESSAGE LEFT BEHIND 


o a“ 


m...h! 


Sm...h! 


“Someone’s been smoking 
GOLD BLOCK. Funny how 
you can always tell ... 
delicious !—Thank the Powers- 
that-be for GOLD BLOCK! 
—" Where's my pipe?” 


Remember... to get the best out of GOLD BLOCK smoke it slowly 
and steadily. Don't pull hard all the time. It’s an insult to fine 
tobacco. The more kindly you treat your GOLD BLOCK the more 
freely it'll liberate its unique flavour. GOLD BLOCK, mind you, is one 
of the most expensive tobaccos going, but don't forget that such 
magic can only be conjured from carefully selected leaf. And in 
these days a spot of magic’s well worth paying a shade extra for. 


GOLD BLOCK 





2oz. 
Pocket Tin 


29 





ISSUED BY THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. G.B.11? 
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od IMPERIAL CANCER 
Sconce RESEARCH FUND 
Laboratories. ’ 
Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD K.. 
Chairman of the Executive Committee— ° °" 
SIR HUMPHRY ROLLESTON, BT., G.C.V.O., K.C.B, 
Rios evan ainers GEORGE MAKINS, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
. . * \ SIR HOLBURT WARING, C.B.E., PRCS 
Director—DR. J. A. MURRAY, F.R.S. ic 
The Honorary Treasurers desire to thank those who hav 
hitnerto supported this Fund by their donations 2 
i ouperst ic c. R . mate ¥ 
; : 8 e Imperia ancer Researc und is w i i | 
‘ sesies in the cause of suffering humanity. The sieeiet of reecuin | 
; § deaths from cancer has shown a regular increase for the past | 
3 $ years, and in research work alone lies the one hope of 
, i checking its malevolent power. Radium treatment has been | 
fod : 3 3 proved effective in some incipient cases and in cases near the 
er, 4 es s J surface of the body, but cancer when deep-rooted still presents 
a serious problem, and money is needed to equip the Fund with | 
every scientific weapon available. 
“a Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to the 
Honorary Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, 
W.C.1, or may be paid to the Westminster Bank, Limited, 
Marylebone Branch, | Stratford Place, London, W., A/c 
|_Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
HE CANCER HOSPITAL. © study and research The Cancer 
(FREE) is applying itself to Hospital is contributing to the alle- 
the methodical and scientific inves- viation of suffering. It is well 
tigation of the causes of Cancer, — “wr: the most up-to-date “ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE T HE 
and the results of its invaluable appliances. Poor patients are ad- 
research work are placed at the mitted free and a, certain number FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 
disposal of the medical practitioners _ of — are provided for advanced ———————— 
of the world. cases who are kept comfortable and W 66 ” 
Whilst carrying on this work of free from pain. THE NE ARETH USA 
Please send a Lenten Gift to the Secretary, TRAINING SHIP 
Che £22,000 STILL URCENTLY NEEDED 
FOR NECESSARY COST OF PURCHASE, ALTERATIONS 
z nec PD NEW SHORE FRONTAGE, ETC. ‘ 
¢ THE OLD ** ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTHER SERVICE. 
10,000 BOYS wis oi Hat seevice ROYAL NAVY 
AD x ~ A 7 +. 
( FREE ) 2 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. PLEASE HELP 
Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Strand, London, W.C. 2. THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
eae 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 























BE THE WEATHER | ee NANTON VO MTYONET TNT OO} 
FOUL OR FAIR : e 
the resources of the ‘ BO WwW ES, CAMBRIDGE 

E 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry on the work, 


WILL YOU HELPP 


SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS. LE 
Now Ready. Free on Request. ie 
CATALOGUE 465. Books in New Condition § 
at Reduced Prices. 
CATALOGUE 466. Books on Foreign Affairs, 





WR FIRS EAT 




















Patron: H.M. THE KING. | Political Science, Philosophy, Economics, 

President: “Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEYES, bask mh iS etc., from the Library of the late G. Lowes ik 
Bankers: Secretary: = Dickinson. # 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. G. E. Mavupg, Esq. K 9} 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. TORU AUNUAURURUN UU UU UNUnURUBUBUNUBUBURURUnUAUAS 

















Westar || SOUTH AMERICA 
poorest’ | ROYAL MAIL 











AND 
4 Cart 
neec 
PACIFIC LINES os 
REGULAR SAILINGS FROM | = 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL mad 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN ence 
PORTUGAL @&© MADEIRA mak 
2 For full particulars apply to: dl 
before going to bed ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED juli 
‘ : THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, ub 


4! f£ sett AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
: & ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 3 : . 
S 2/1, ” and 7/6 | ’ GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL j © 


‘ig: ; REPO lso at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 
of all chemists esis . pddneurbinael ' 
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Vc 
—— a - "THESE ‘COURTINE LININGS NEVER SEEM TO WEAR OUT SIR!" 
Their Quality has 
"Pee practical benefits of having a 
— COURTINE ” LINING = specially 
evident when your suit or coat has become 
HE never been surpassed an old friend. Its shape and fitting are 
LD exe nm still correct, yet easy; its seams are sound. 
2 . Ww oven and guaranteed by aes 
9 oO; - ‘COURTINE Lk GS 
\ in any cigarette, any endure cleaning quite safely as _ to 
colour and texture. Your ‘Tailor can 
where at any ti e supply them, for formal and general wear. 
im 
| 6s 9 
ONS, If any difficulty 
EEN L"COURTINE © 
AND LININGS, write 
AVY Monufacturers, ¢necis 
COURTAULDS 
Ltd., 16 St. Mar- The name 
tin’s - le - Goone is on the selvedge. 
) nies London, E.C. GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK. 
P -_ 
C.2 
Trane! 


CARR'S | “cane 


— 


WATER | CELERY 
BISCUITS | | BISCUITS 





By Appointment. 


Carr’s Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
oT renowned. oo are 
made by the firm with over \4 
One hundred years’ experi- ee oh oo 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
making. 


On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. — 
eed Wile Sons & Co., 10 


ubert Street, New York. 





we CARLISLE 
©xs ENGLAND 
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‘HOLIDAYS 





"VACANCES] 


‘VACANTIE'] 


ANON 4 
FERIEN’ 


SOME Suogestions OF 175 

















AT HOME 


6 days TORQUAY . . £5. 12.6 
6days JERSEY ... £5. 0.0 
6days SHANKLIN . . £4. 19.0 


6 days BOURNEMOUTH £5. 7. 6 


(Prices include excursions). 


ABROAD 


OSTEND (with escort, including excur- 
sions to the Bat:lefields and Holland). . £3. 17. 6 


BRUGES (with escort to Ostend, includ- 
ing excursions to the Battlefields and 


Holland) . ° . . . £3. I 9. 6 


HEYST (conducted throughout, Ist class 
hotel on sea front, including excursions 
to Battlefields and Holland) . —. aon 


PARIS (including excursions to 
Versailles and in Paris) . ° - £5. 16.6 


RHINELAND (including Rhine steamer 


trip and conducted motor tour). - £9. 9.0 


HOLLAND (including 560 miles by 


motor coach accompanied by Guide 


lecturer) e ° . e -£16. 16. 0 
ALSO 


ROME Special Holy Year tour . £11. 7%. 6 


Easter is Coming 


The above are only a few suggestions. 
Numerous delightful ways of spending an 
inexpensive holiday, 
altractive 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL PROGRAMME 
FREE 


.PICKFORDS 


and a variety of 


cruises are to be found in 


ON REQUEST FROM 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


205-6 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone: Holborn 7091. 
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‘MCORFIELDS' 


In order that work may be found for 
100 men we are starting at once to 
build a much-needed Extension at 


“Moorfields,” although £29,000 is 


still required. 


WILL YOU SUPPORT US? 





Moorfields’ Eye 
Hospital 


City Road 
London, E.C.1 
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== HOLIDAY TOURS TO == 
CANADA _ 
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Canadian Pacific Accompanied Tours, short or long 

(at moderate ‘‘all-in"’ fares) to Canada and U.S.A., 

enable you to see the New World in comfort under 
ideal conditions. 


ACROSS CANADA TOUR 


This magnificent 7 weeks’ Tour spans Canada from coast to coast, visiting all principal 

Cities, Towns and Beauty Spots from Atlantic to Pacific, including the Plains of Abraham, © 
Montmorency Falls, Niagara Falls, Bungalow Camps in the Backwoods, the Prairie | 
Provinces, the stupendous Rockies, Banff, the Johnston and Sinclair Canyons, Radium , 
Hot Springs Camps, Vancouver, Vi-toria, Emerald Lake, Yoho Valley, The Great Divide, 
Lake Louise, Regina, Nipigon, Ottawa, Montreal, &c. Tour leaves Liverpool by ss © 
**DUCHESS of RICHMOND” on July 28 with ocean crossing via the smooth and 

picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway. One inclusive fare covers everything. 


TEN SHORTER TOURS 


to Eastern Canadaand U.S.A. 21 to 28 days duration, leaving June to September. Itiner+ 
aries include Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, French River Bungalow 
Camp, St. John, Halifax, NewYork, Chicago, Boston, &c. ‘‘All-in’” fares cover everythings | 


Call, or write today for full information to:— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Square), London, 


wus §4(S-YV.1, 103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C3, OF queues 
RARE PEDALS 


STORE ne 


Local Agents Everywhere “ecm: 
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News of the Week 


M*® FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT has_ begun his 
4 Presidency with an amazing ten days. It would be 
some exaggeration to say that he solved the banking crisis 
by the steps he took and persuaded Congress to take in the 
tirst forty-eight hours, but at least he stayed the panic and 
sent people hurrying to the banks everywhere to pay 
money in instead of drawing it out. He got the Budget 
relieved to the extent of not much less than £100,000,000 
a year by cuts not merely in civil servants’ salaries, but 
in the sacred veterans’ bonuses, to touch which is normally 
sufficient to precipitate a political crisis on the spot. 
And, what may be of the first importance to the world 
outside America, he has announced that he will ask 
Congress (which is in no mood at the moment to refuse 
him anything) for power to impose an embargo on the 
export of arms as and when he may think fit. In addition 
he has sent an American representative to join the League 
Assembly's Committee of ‘Twenty-one on the Manchurian 
dispute, and it is understood that conversations between 
Mr, Cordell Hull and the British Ambassador on the debt 
question are about to begin. In that connexion there is 
more reason than ever for the avoidance of indiscreet talk 
—most of all of any we-won’t-pay attitude—on this side 
of the Atlantic. It will take all the President’s immense 
influence to get a decent debt settlement through Congress, 
and silence here will do more to make his task easy than 
even the most diplomatic form of speech. 
* * * * 

The Disarmament Efforts 

The Prime Minister’s strategy at Geneva is something 
which only success can justify. It is, no doubt, arguable 
that the Disarmament Conference is in such straits that 


nothing but swift and drastic action can save it. But the 
statesmen of Europe, men of the calibre of M. Paul- 
Boncour and Dr. Benes, have been grappling with the 
problem at close quarters for months. Various plans 
have been put forward, and a committee of the conference 
was appointed long ago to collate them. In those circum- 
stances the arrival of the British Prime Minister from 
London, and his decision to put suddenly before the con- 
ference a new plan of 43 typewritten pages (no details 
are available as these words are being written) designed 
apparently to supersede everything the delegates are at 
present considering, are moves which obviously need to 
be carried out with a great deal of tact. ‘To create the 
impression of an eleventh-hour descent by a deus ex 
machina would be unfortunate, and it may be rather 
difficult to avoid. At the same time Mr. MacDonald has 
been able to form his judgements on the spot, and if 
his tactics are crowned with success all questioning of his 
policy will be effectively silenced. Of the wisdom of his 
visit to Rome there can be no sort of doubt. It was 
essentially the right step to take and great and lasting 
good may come of it. 
* * ad * 

Cancelled Embargo 

The Government is not to be congratulated on its 
handling of the arms embargo question. The embargo 
should have been imposed on Japan only, as the aggressor 
Power, and once imposed should have been maintained, 
To remove it now is to prejudge the result of inter- 
national discussions which have not yet taken place— 
and could not, since the United States has only just 
signified its willingness to join the League Assembly’s 
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Committee of Twenty-one, to which consideration of 
the problem belongs. As* things are British subjects 
are to be permitted, after all, to do what the Foreign 
Secretary in the House of Commons stigmatized as 
“horrible ”—supply the means of carrying on a war 
which is neither necessary or just, and_ incidentally 
enable a State characterized by the British Government 
as an aggressor to prosecute its aggression. The British 
delegates at Geneva are said to have been sounding other 
countries at Geneva regarding their intentions. It would 
be more encouraging to find them challenging other 
countries to join Great Britain in a course which imposes 
itself as a plain duty for any honourable member of the 
League. As it is this country has backed down just as 
President Roosevelt has announced his intention to ask 
Congress for power to impose arms embargoes. 
* * * * 


The Indian Constitution 

The issue of the Indian White Paper comes too 
late for any reference to it in our columns. this 
week. With its appearance the last and most critical 
chapter of the Indian discussions opens, and it is clear 
that the Government will have serious opposition to 
contend with in the House of Commons, to say nothing 
of the House of Lords. Not even Mr. Churchill is 
likely to advocate that no step forward should be taken. 
The more dangerous line will, no doubt, be followed of 
urging that provincial autonomy of a_ restricted 
character be proceeded with and responsibility at the 
centre withheld. Any such frustration of the hopes of 
the Indian people (not merely, as is sometimes suggested, 
of Congress)—hopes which a considered vote of the 
House of Commons has justly kindled—would be a fatal 
disaster. Those who believe it is possible either to 
move backward or to stand still in India are under the 
gravest delusion. By no one has that been made clearer 
than by the former President of the European Association 
in India, Mr. Edward Villiers, in an admirable speech 
he delivered to the India Committee of the House of 
Commons on Tuesday, taking the incontestably sound 
line that the only course possible was to draft the new 
Constitution, decide what safeguards were necessary, and 
then go ahead and apply it as soon as possible. The 
chief problem, of course, is what the safeguards should 
be. On that the Select Committee about to be appointed 
will have full opportunity of deliberating. 

* * ** * 

The Russian Arrests 

Any Englishman is assumed to be innocent till he is 
proved to be guilty. An Englishman charged with an 
offence in Russia under the present régime will be assumed 
innocent by all his countrymen until evidence impregnable 
against all cross-examination by competent counsel in 
open court establishes his guilt irresistibly. No one, 
in fact, believes for a moment that the six Englishmen 
charged in Moscow with sabotage in connexion with the 
electrical supply plants where they are working as 
employees of Metropolitan-Vickers are guilty of any 
offence whatever, and the British Government. will 
be assured of undivided public support in the urgent 
representations it is making to the Soviet Government. 
It is never easy to discover where the ultimate seat of 
autherity in such matters lies in Russia. In this case the 


Ogpu, or political police, have pretty certainly acted 
independently, and it is a sinister fact that this sinister 
body has just been given, by special decree, power not 
merely of arrest but of summary trial and execution. 
The Sovict Government itself is no doubt considerably 
embarrassed by the episode at a time when trade agree- 
ments with this country are under_ negotiation. 


The 





a 
‘ 


demand for an early and a public trial, with as fy} 
facilities for competent defence as would be available 
in a country where the machinery of justice moves 
normally, must be backed by every means of pressure 
the British Ambassador in Moscow can command. 

* * * * 


Defence Estimates 

The Estimates for all the Defence services have now 
been presented to the House of Commons, which was 
left uncomfortably aware of the fact that the total shows 
an increase of over £4,000,000. The increase of over 
£3,000,000 for the Navy is due to the exceptional 
economies of last year, when normal expenditure upon 
shipbuilding was retarded.. There is therefore leeway to 
make up. The rise of £1,462,000 in the Army Estimates 
is similarly explained by the replacement of services 
which were cut down in 1932—the chief of these being 
the Territorial summer camps. The total is less by 
£2,000,000 than in 1931. The total for the Air jis 
actually down by a small amount. In view of the 
fact that the first-line strength of the R.A.F. leaves 
us fifth on the list of Air Powers, Sir Philip Sassoon is 
justified in saying that our air policy is, as it has been, 
“conspicuously moderate and unprovocative.” The 
Air Ministry is right in going all out for the maximum 
of efficiency in respect of the machines it does possess 
and the personnel—which is reflected in the _ records 
made and maintained—rather than in consuming its 
resources on constructing aeroplanes which will soon 
be obsolete. Taking the expenditure as a whole, no 
one can be satisfied with the huge sums still involved, 
But this country has never accepted a policy of unilateral 
disarmament, and the next step must depend on agree- 
ment between the Powers. 

x # * 

Speeding-up Prohibition 

Pursuing the summary methods which have done so 
much to relieve the financial tension in the United States, 
President Roosevelt has in effect wiped out prohibition 
in a week by the simple expedient of persuading Congress 
to redefine the term “ intoxicating liquor.” By _ the 
AVIIIth amendment to the Constitution, which can only 
be re-amended with the concurrence of three-fourths of 
the forty-cight States, “the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors” within the United 
States was prohibited, and the Volstead Act in 1919 defined 
such liquors as those containing more than one-half of 
one per cent. of alcohol. That figure is now to be raised 
to 3.2 per cent. by a simple amendment of the Volstead 
Act, so that beers and light wines will at once be legal. 
Actually, therefore, prohibition of intoxicating liquors 
will be technically in force still, but the consumption of 
liquors very definitely alcoholic will be permitted. There 
will, in fact, be a considerable degree of freedom and not 
much opportunity for intoxication. 

* * * * 


Back to Reflation 

The letter on monetary expansion, signed by 
thirty-seven economists in The Times last Friday, 
is symbolic of a trend of ideas that is making striking 
headway. Mr. Keynes’ articles in the same journal, of 
course, point even more emphatically in the same 
direction, while The Times itself has been astonishing 
the more staid of its supporters by its advocacy of a 
deliberately unbalanced Budget. The discussion is at 
any rate bringing out the distinction between improvised 
relief works, whose disastrous extravagance experience 
has abundantly demonstrated, and the encouragement 
of normal business enterprise, particularly in such 
matters as housing, fostered by a judicious use of 
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Government credit. Whether the thirty-seven are right 
in suggesting that the Budget should be presented in two 
chapters, one covering current expenditure, and the 
other expenditure on capital account, is a secondary 
question, but their letter, at any rate, is a wholesome 
corrective of the idle-men-and-idle-money policy. 


* * * * 


The Japanese Workman 

There are sharp differences in the standard of living 
among various European races, but nothing com- 
parable with that which exists between the European 
and the Japanese. At the General Meeting of his 
company, Mr. Samuel Courtauld showed what sort of 
competition the English industrialist has to face from 
Japan. Courtaulds, he said, were paying their women 
workers in their silk and rayon factories eight times as 
much as the corresponding Japanese women received, 
and their male rayon worker was getting more for one 
hour’s work than his Japanese opposite number got for 
a whole day. The average English wage rate was ten 
times as high. Under such conditions there is no 
possibility for the British manufacturer to compete in 
neutral markets, and Mr. Courtauld admitted that no 
existing general tariff would redress the balance. The 
real yellow peril of the future is economic rather than 
political, and apart from palliatives in the form of inter- 
national agreements on wages and hours it is hard to see 
what defence there can be against it. 

* * %* * 


Judicial Reforms 

It is satisfactory that the Government has decided to 
adopt the proposals of Lord Hanworth’s Committee on 
Legal Reform. The shortening of the Long Vacation, 
which is to cover August and September only, and 
not to run into October, is a small matter. Of far 
greater importance is the suggestion that, apart from 
actions for libel or slander, or involving fraud, all 
civil actions in the King’s Bench should be subject 
to the New Procedure, which has worked well in 
certain classes of cases, and that the Judge, in his 
discretion—and not the parties’—should determine 
whether a jury should be summoned. The civil jury is 
a venerable institution, but modern legal opinion is 
more and more doubtful of its capacity to do justice 
in difficult cases. The Committee’s proposal to abolish 
Grand Juries will meet with little opposition. The 
Grand Jury is a relic of antiquity which causes much 
inconvenience and expense. 

* 2 * * 


Cheaper Railway Fares 

The railway companies should regain a good deal of 
passenger traflic by their liberal offer of return tickets 
at a penny a mile during the summer for journeys over 
ten miles. This offer will reduce the fare to Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, for example, from £5 to about £3, the pre-War 
rate. Moreover, the L.M.S. and L.N.E.R. announce 
cheap fares on some of the night expresses to Manchester, 
Neweastle and other northern cities. As last year’s 
statistics showed a substantial increase in the number 
of passengers with cheap tickets, as compared with a 
heavy fall in the number of those who paid standard 
fares, the companies have reason to expect that their 
trains will be better filled if travelling is cheapened. 
Their competitors on the roads have no cause for com- 
plaint, since they set the example in cutting fares, 
Which the railways are now following. If trains were 
as cheap as motor-coaches, the railways would have 
had no great reason to complain of their new rivals, 


Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes : The feature 
of the week in Parliament has been Major Elliot's 
speech introducing the new Agricultural Marketing Bill. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan, who himself has sadly declined 
from the fiery ascetic of 1929, sneered at Major Elliot 
as being the “ idea factory of the Conservative party.” 
but the title is really one of the highest praise. The 
tendency of Major Elliot's mind is to move too fast 
for his speech, and that has so far sometimes marred 
his Parliamentary manner, but he showed on Monday 
that no Minister has more truly grasped the psychology 
of this Parliament, which demands action and yet more 
action. The Bill is certainly drastic enough. It is 
designed to make eflicient farming pay by granting 
protection in the form of the regulation of imports 
to any branch of agriculture or food manufacture which 
is willing to reorganize itself. It is based upon the 
conception of the twentieth-century State as an organiza- 
tion which is determined to protect itself both from 
glut and from scarcity. Success in this matter clearly 
depends upon an efficient working arrangement between 
the Minister of Agriculture, as representing producers, 
and the President of the Board of Trade, as representing 
exporters who have been accustomed to pay by their 
exports for the imports of food. 

x * * 

Another Parliamentary success was scored during 
the week by Mr. Duff Cooper, who put flesh upon the 
dry bones of the Army Estimates without the assistance 
of notes. Mr. Duff Cooper has shown great wisdom 
in working hard at a small job which a lesser man 


might have thought unworthy of his talents. Mr. 
Churchill also deserves praise for a much overdue 


exposure of the philosophy of pessimism inherent in 
Mr. Baldwin’s famous speech on the danger of the 
annihilation of civilization by bombardment from the 
air. Mr. Churchill, however, did not touch the really 
weak point in this speech, which was its attempt to 
shift the responsibility for air disarmament from states- 
men now in power to those whom Mr. Baldwin vaguely 
called “ the young men.” The Government also during 
the week threw up its policy of an isolated embargo 
on the export of arms to the Far East. The change 
appeared popular in the House; but it can hardly 
have done the Government in general and Sir John 
Simon in particular any good to have announced and 
reversed a decision of the first importance within a 


fortnight. 
* * * * 


Finally a considered attack by Lieut.-Col. Moore- 
Brabazon on the system of gift coupons has had a 
success which hardly appeared warranted either by 
his own speech or by the amount of support which it 
received. The success was limited to obtaining a 
promise from the Government to appoint a Committee 
of inquiry; but that promise was greeted with great 
dissent, 

* * * * 


? 


Next Week’s “ Spectator’ 

Articles by Lord David Cecil on “ Books for 
Depression,” by Mr. Vernon Bartlett on “The New 
Defeatists,” by Dr. W. B. Selbie on ‘* Religion in Middle 
Age,” and a short story by Stella Benson, unavoidably 
held over from this week’s Spectator, will appear in 
our next issue, which will also contain an article by 
Lord Eustace Percy on “Is Democracy a Failure?” 
Lord Eustace answers the question largely in the affirma- 
tive, and the opposite view will be expressed a week later 
by Dr. G. P. Gooch. 
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The Condition of Europe 


HERE is no mistaking the sense of alarm in the 
world, and the cause of it is manifest enough. 
Exaggeration is to be avoided, as it is not being every- 
where. If to some observers the situation is reminiscent 
of 1914 it can only be because they are comparing super- 
ficial manifestations and overlooking fundamental differ- 
ences in the essential factors of the case. Germany, for 
example, which is the spring and origin of the alarms of 
to-day, had in 1914 by far the most powerful army in 
Europe and the most powerful flect but one. There may 
be room for some difference of opinion regarding the 
present state of Germany’s armaments, but no sane man 
believes she is capable of taking the field against such a 
country as France. Neither, for all the doubt that may 
prevail regarding Italy’s theoretical sympathies, is there 
the smallest ground for supposing that any Great Power 
in Europe would support Germany in any breach of the 
peace. It is a canon of Italian statesmanship not to run 
counter, except in lesser matters, to the policy of Great 
Britain. To encourage talk of a European war is to 
abandon all right sense of proportion and to create 
precisely the atmosphere in which peace becomes hardest 
to preserve. 

But when all that is said it remains true that the situa- 
tion in Europe is more profoundly disturbing than it has 
been at any time since the invasion of the Ruhr. The 
main source of apprehension is Germany, where the logical 
sequel to the assumption of power by Herr Hitler would 
be the development of a foreign policy which would make 
the maintenance of peace impossible. But events do not 
always have logical sequels. The German Foreign Oflice 
is in the sober hands of Baron von Neurath, and what is 
to be feared is not a considered policy of provocation, 
but some frontier incident in east or west that might 
prove a sufficiently potent spark to start a blaze. Out- 
side Germany the situation in Austria, where Nazis may 
gain control at any moment, would arouse serious enough 
concern if it were not overshadowed by the greater alarms 
next door. Jugoslavia is rent by internal dissensions 
which may encourage the King-Dictator at any moment 
to seek relief from domestic anxieties in external excur- 
sions. Poland, not unreasonably apprehensive of the 
dangers of a Nazi attack, is putting herself under special 
discipline, though the latest Danzig dispute, never quite 
as serious as the propagandists on both sides suggested, 
has fortunately been quickly settled at Geneva. Other 
negotiations at Geneva have developed less propitiously. 
The Disarmament Conference deadlock continues, and 
the prospect that Germany, failing to see the promise of 
general disarmament given her at Versailles honoured, 
will deliberately and systematically re-arm is now less a 
fear than a certainty. That is the situation in Europe. 
Of the situation in Asia, with which the League is still 
grappling, and the situation in America nothing need be 
said here. They are familiar to every newspaper-reader, 
Such is the world we live in. 

Two factors in the situation may be decisive. . One, 
to which so far too little attention has been paid, is the 
attitude of Signor Mussolini. In view of the obvious 
aflinity between Fascism in Italy and Hitlerism in 
Germany, and a certain well-recognized identity of 
policy between the two countries in the European 
arena, open discouragement by the Italian leader of 
any external adventures on the part of the new rulers 
of Germany would have decisive effect. There is every 
reason to believe that Signor Mussolini is as concerned 
with the preservation of peace in Europe as any other 
statesman of the Continent. The resolution of the 


Fascist Grand Council last week and the announcement 





of a further reduction in Italy’s military estimates 
more recently still are good evidence of that. An, 
public reminder by him at this juncture that the signa. 
tories of the Kellogg Pact are pledged to refrain from 
the use of armed force, and that all signatories of the 
Pact and the Covenant must stand together to 
vindicate those agreements, would be of immense value 
It is extremely good news that a meeting between 
Mr. MacDonald and Signor Mussolini has been arranged 
and it must be earnestly hoped that out of it may come 
such joint or separate declaration as this, together, jt 
may be hoped further, with an assimilation of British 
and Italian policy in the matter of disarmament. Italy, 
it is worth remembering, has gone further than our own 
Government ever has in that field. 

The other factor of decisive importance is, of course, 
the development of the internal situation in Germany, 
Herr Hitler is definitely established, the communal 
elections on Sunday having put the Nazis in power ip 
most of the municipalities throughout Germany as 
well as in the Prussian State Council and the Federal 
Council. Of the methods by which the party has 
secured office nothing more need be said here. On the 
other hand, not a word of what has been said in these 
columns already on that subject can be _ retracted, 
Quite the contrary. All the increasing evidence avail. 
able points to the conclusions we have already recorded, 
That, however, may be left. The question, as we said 
a week ago, is what use Herr Hitler will make of the 
power that is now his. It is uncertain yet whether he 


proposes to defer so far as possible to constitutional 
forms or to disregard the constitution altogether, 
Oo fo) 


He has his clear majority in the Reichstag, but to obtain 
the two-thirds necessary for the amendment of the 
Weimar Constitution he needs the support of the Centre 
Party, and that support will only be accorded on con- 
ditions—conditions which, of course, would impose a 
sharp restraint on the wilder spirits among the Chan- 
cellor’s own followers. Whether those spirits can be 
kept in check in any case is doubtful. Herr Hitler 
himself shows some signs of listening to the mor 
responsible members of his Cabinet, such as the Foreign 
and Finance Ministers. Captain Géring shows few signs 
of listening to anyone. He was engaged last Sunday 
in inciting to persecution and riot at the very moment 
when his leader was appealing for rigid discipline and 
restraint. His ambition is great and he is likely to 
stick at little in the attempt to gratify it. If he and 
Dr. Goebbels, whose office it now is to control the pre- 
sentation of facts by manipulation of the press, the 
theatres, the films and the wireless in the interests of 


the Nazi Party, are to be the effective influences in the ’ 


Government then the prospect is sombre indeed. 


Herr Hitler may have to choose between 
counsellors at one extreme and his Nationalist allics on 


the other flank. The Nationalists are obviously per | 
turbed at the various Nazi excesses, and provocative | 
though their own demeanour has often been, particularly | 
in the region of the Eastern frontier, they lend a certain 
The a 
outlook in Germany is gravely menacing, not the least | 
disturbing factor being the manifest resolve of almost all 7 
parties to put Germany on a level with the rest of Europe & 
For that situation, as for” 
much else in the temper of the German people to-day, ; 
> prodt 


element of stability to the present administration. 


in the matter of armaments. 


the policy of Germany’s former enemies in the past 
dozen years has been largely responsible. 
be recognized. 
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That has to : 
Recognition of it may well induce 4f 
different attitude on the part of the Powers concerned. 7 
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It has indeed induced it visibly in the case of France, 
which is represented to-day by a Government far more 
reasonable than has held office in that country for years. 
tis a tragedy that, at the moment when France is openly 
conciliatory, Germany should be hardly less openly 
provocative. Herr Hitler, unfortunately, like Signor 
Mussolini ten years ago, is compelled in his own interests 
to foment a spirit of aggressive nationalism fundamentally 
alien to the spirit of internationalism, which alone can 
establish concord in Europe. ‘To meet German menaces, 
both spoken and unspoken, by anything like a new 
Anglo-French entente would be the profoundest mistake, 
if only for the effect it would inevitably have upon Italy. 
The true bulwark against threats of aggression in any 


quarter is the League of Nations, and it is through the 
League of Nations that Great Britain, France and Etaly, 
and other Powers, with the United States if possible 
associated with them, should make it clear that they 
will on the one hand resist any deliberate violation of 
contractual obligations, and on the other consider 
fairly any modifications of such treaties that equity 
and justice may dictate. Whether Herr Hitler, in fact, 
contemplates the steps he is rumoured to ke contem- 
plating is still uncertain. If he is, his action, in so far 
as it involved the use of force in violation of pledges, 
would be a matter of concern to all Europe, and no effort 
should be spared to mobilize all Europe in condemnation 
of it through the League. 


The Agriculture Bill 


HATEVER criticisms may be directed against 
Major Elliot’s Agricultural Marketing Bill as a 
means for dealing with the desperate position of the 
farmers to-day, no one can say that it is not bold and far- 
reaching. And certainly no measure that was not bold 
and far-reaching would be adequate to the occasion. For 
adozen years the condition of agriculture has been going 
from bad to worse, and since 1929 the deterioration has 
been catastrophic. World prices of agricultural products 
have fallen to one half of the 1929 figures. Goods not 
improperly described as the “bankrupt stocks” of 
foreign countries have been dumped on the English 
market to compete with the home product, and sudden 
slumps in prices may at any moment sweep away the 
farmer’s profit. What is needed in agriculture, as in 
other spheres of industry, is a plan of action—a plan in 
this case to secure to the farmer satisfactory access to the 
great markets which lie at his door and to prevent such 
accumulations of unwanted goods that the producer 
annot get a remunerative price—a plan, that is to say, 
that will do justice to the farmer without creating scarcity 
or unduly raising the prices to the consumer. 

Major Elliot has produced his plan in a Bill which 
the Socialists scornfully refuse to call a “ Socialist 
measure,” though one organ of Conservative opinion 
declares that it is “‘ the virtual end of individualism in 
whatever branches of agricultural production are brought 
within its scope.” He begins by extending the principle 
of the Addison Act of 1931, which enabled producers in 
any given area to combine in setting up an agricultural 
marketing board for controlling the sale of a product in 
their area, and would now enable “* development boards ” 
to be set up to regulate the production of “ secondary 
products ’’—such as bacon, ham and canned fruits. But 
thetwo most prominent features of the Bill are those which 
give powers to the Board of Trade to regulate imports, 
and to the Board of Agriculture to regulate the sales of 
home products both in respect of quantity and quality. 
The first of these powers may be applied if there is 
already in existence or in preparation an agricultural 
marketing scheme affecting some branch of the industry 
at home, and if it appears that the scheme cannot be 
effective without regulation of imports. How many 
interests are likely to be affected by such an order is 
indicated by the framers of the Bill, which requires that 
the Board of Trade shall “ have regard to the interests of 
consumers ”’ and to the effect it is likely to have upon our 
relations with foreign countries. By the first method of 
regulation, then, the home producer is protected against 
excessive foreign importation; by the second, home 
producers are protected against one another. 

It will be seen that immense powers are conferred, 
first, upon the Government, to control specified imports 
and to regulate the sales of home products, and, secondly, 


> 


upon Development Boards to control and if necessary 
check production. Everything will depend on how the 
powers are used. They are being asked for in an emer- 
gency, and there is some danger in legislating for normal 
times in the atmosphere an emergency creates. It is a 
serious matter, moreover, to add new quotas to the quota 
systems with which the world is already cursed. To 
impose them temporarily and in part for bargaining pur- 
poses may be defensible, but quota-bargaining, like 
tariff-bargaining, has a depressing history. The ideal of 
a world regulation of supplies which lies behind the 
Socialist plan of food purchases by Import Boards is also 
implicit in Major Elliot’s plan, which goes half-way along 
the same road with the Socialists. But the Socialist plan 
would at least control the whole situation so far as Britain 
is concerned. Major Elliot would only control it nega- 
tively by restrictions—a policy which further compels 
him to take powers to check domestic sales—and 
he will inevitably get into trouble with the exporting 
countries unless he provides for the closest co-operation 
with them. At the very least an undertaking should be 
given that the problem of supplies and their regulation 
will be discussed in the spirit of give and take at the World 
Economic Conference. 

In the speech in which Major Elliot moved the second 
reading he passed extremely lightly over the interests of 
the consumer. In alluding to protective measures which 
have already been taken by the Government, he sais 
that it had been able to secure a rise of 20 or 30 per cent. 
in wholesale prices without raising the level of retail 
prices by more than 2 or 3 per cent. That was possible 
at a time when there was a big margin between retail and 
wholesale prices owing to the recent swift fall of the latter. 
It would not be possible when prices generally are either 
stable or rising. It is a legitimate object on the part of 
a government to attempt to prevent such a glut of food 
products of any kind that the production of food ceases 
to be profitable. But if the result of restriction were to 
produce scarcity, or indeed anything short of full suffi- 
ciency, there would be an outcry amongst that vast 
majority of our population which lives in towns. After all, 
the manual worker is hit by the present crisis not much 
less severely than the farmer. Indeed a recovery in the 
purchasing-power of the great industrial centres would go 
far in itself towards solving the farmers’ problem. Schemes 
of controlled currency reflation are in the air, and if they 
were adopted the farmer would immediately benefit. 
Unwisely applied the powers given to Ministers under the 
new Bill may easily drive the pendulum far in the opposite 
direction and benefit one industry, agriculture, unfairly 
at the expense of all the rest. Parliament will need to be 
perpetually vigilant not only during the passage of 
the Bill, but even more so when it comes into 
operation. 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


READ with gloomy astonishment Mr. Baldwin’s state- 
ment in the House of Commons on Monday that he 
hoped very much that the present Sino-Japanese dispute 
was practically over. What on earth does being practi- 
cally over mean? Is it really Mr. Baldwin’s considered 
view that now that Japan has added the seizure of Jehol to 
the seizure of Manchuria a nicely rounded fait accompli has 
been created and we can all go comfortably to sleep and 
forget it? Nothing, of course, would suit Japan’s book 
better, and nothing would be more fatal to everything the 
League of Nations stands for. Mr. Baldwin, I believe, 
once wrote for The Spectator. He might do a great deal 
worse than read one article, at any rate, that appeared in 
it as lately as last week, from the pen of his own former 
colleague in office, Lord Lytton, who demonstrated 
convincingly why the seizure of Jehol left the situation 
completely unchanged, and what steps the League ought 
to be taking now to deal with it. If a dispute is to be 
regarded as practically over when the aggressor nation 
(it was the British Government as much as any other 
which stigmatized Japan as an aggressor) has completed 
its seizure of other people’s territory, the law of the 
jungle will be well established once more. It remains 
to be seen, for that matter, whether Japan really has 


finished. 
* * * * 


The Free Church Council, which has been sitting in 
Sheffield this week, has always for some reason been less 
impressive than the strength of its various constituent 
bodies would suggest that it should be. In a loose 
association of this kind each denomination is naturally 
concerned first with its own affairs and only secondly with 
the activities of the joint body. That is particularly true 
of the most important—the Methodists—in spite of the 
fact that the President of the Free Church Council this 
year happens to be a Methodist and that no one has given 
longer or more devoted service to the Council than the 
present Methodist President, Dr. Scott Lidgett. If the 
latent movement for unity between Congregationalists 
and Baptists develops, the Free Church Council will 
become virtually an alliance of three denominations, the 


Methodists, Presbyterians and the Congregational- 
Baptists. Whether a few larger units would coalesce 


more effectively than several smaller ones is a little 
doubtful. It would be altogether wrong to suggest that 
the Free Church Council is a superfluity, or is in any way 
failing in its mission. That is far from being the case. 
But it would be a gain on many grounds if the various 
Free Churches, when they do unite, could exert as effective 
a joint influence as the combined iniluence of the various 
bodies taken singly. 
* * * * 

The circulation war between what are usually known 
as the four popular daily papers is entertaining, if not 
altogether edifying. On Saturday the Daily Mail, 
the Daily Express and the News-Chronicle all announced, 
with striking simultaneity, that they had ascertained 
that the £4 4s. Presentation Set of Dickens offered by 
““a daily newspaper” to its readers for the sum of 
lls. in fact cost less for production and delivery than 
that modest sum. ‘‘A daily newspaper” was, of 
course, the fourth of the class, the Daily Herald. The 
announcement (front page in each case) seemed a little 
gratuitous, but on Wednesday came the sequcl. With 
equal simultaneity the three non-Labour papers an- 
nounced an offer to their respective readers of a different 
set of Dickens, “ bigger, better, cheaper ’—the price 
in this case being 10s. The whole thing is, of course, 





a, - 









a circulation scheme. Herald readers with their ls, 
have to send coupons cut from the paper over a periog 
of months, and no doubt the Herald’s imitators, the 
details of whose offers are not yet published, will make 
the same condition. When will the papers agree to Scrap 
their insurance schemes and their guessing competitions 
and their four-guinea Dickenses and the rest of it anq 
be content to stand or fall by their merits ? 


2k 7 * * 


I have noticed two cases in the past fortnight of actions 
brought against schools by the parents of boys who had 
sustained some injury there, in the one instance in the 
laboratory and in the other in the gymnasium. In each 
case the jury found in favour of the school, and in each 
the Judge said he entirely agreed with the verdict. §o, 
on the evidence as reported, do I. There is something 
singularly unattractive in these suits for financial 
damages, except in cases where there has been 
manifest and flagrant negligence. Of course, there are 
medical expenses to meet, but so there are if a 
boy climbs a wall and falls off it. Any boy may miss a 
rope in the “ gym,” or suffer from an occasional explosion 
in the laboratory, and parents who are not prepared to 
take that small risk should have their sons taught at 
home. I heard not long ago of the case of a boy who was 
accidentally killed at a school in the North of England, 
The head-master went in great distress to see the father, 
What was said to him was this: ‘* Of course it was an 
accident. You could no more help it than I could. | 
was going to have sent my second boy to you next term, 
To let people see what I feel I will send him next 
week if you can take him.” I commend that to some 
parents. 

* * * 7 

I am tempted to ask whether the sad death of the 
young German actress and singer, Miss Anny Ahlers, 
occurring after her long succession of appearances in The 
Dubarry, should be regarded as a tragic penalty which 
she had to pay for a great success. ‘To an actress whose 
part was so much of the play the long run of The Dubarry 
was no doubt as gratifying as it was to the management. 
But it must have taken a tremendous toll of her energies. 
That is bound to be the case in a piece which puts so 
heavy a burden on the shoulders of one player. I see 
that Mr. Cochran is concerned about Madame Delysia’s 
powers of endurance in Mother of Pearl, and for that 
reason proposes to close the Gaiety during Holy Week. 


After all, there is much to be said for Repertory, wher fF 


the actor or actress who is playing lead one day may be 
resting in a minor part the next. 


* * * * 


Listening with attention on Saturday to Mr. Matsuoka’s f 


broadeast defence of his country’s action, I learned 


that one reason why Japan’s occupation of Manchuria [ 
was inevitable was that she has £200,000,000 invested F 


in that region. The precedent is suggestive. British 
investments in 
over £400,000,000. 


* * * * 


The distinction between the rival schools of economists F 


—the Cambridge school, expansionist, and the London 
school, all for continued deflation—is getting almost 
too clean-cut. ‘‘ Which do you belong to?” a well- 
known professor of my acquaintance was asked a day 
or two ago. “Oh, I'm of the Hitchin school,” he 
answered, “* just halfway between the two.” 

JANUS, 


the Argentine Republic amount to) 
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Has the World Turned the Corner ? 


By H. P. GREENwoop. 


OT long after the beginning of the great depression, 
N a leading figure in international finance was asked 
his opinion on the prospects of world recovery. He 
replied, if report is to be believed, that before this was 
ssible reparations and war debts must be cancelled or 

sreatly reduced, England must abandon the gold standard, 

the Kreuger concern must collapse and the American 
banking system be reorganized. His prophecies have so 
far proved remarkably accurate ;_ but, unfortunately, we 
do not know whether he left anything out. Does the 

American collapse mean that the last great bubble of 

unsound finance has burst, or are there more to come ? 

The crisis of 1931 has left the world with a régime of 
unstable currencies, exchange restrictions and the like 
which undoubtedly hamper trade. But the effect of all 
these is to remove in the countries affected the dangers 
of financial panic. You cannot, for example, start a 
yun on Germany, and it would be difficult to start one 
on England, armed as she is with the weapon of a free 
exchange. Only France, Belgium, Switzerland and 
Holland are ready to pay out their gold reserves on 
demand. For practical purposes the danger of panics 
and hoarding is limited to these countries, whose banking 
and currency position is remarkably strong. There are, 
in fact, no more unprotected weak spots left in the 
financial system of the world. 

Nevertheless, there is considerable nervousness in the 
four countries remaining on the orthodox gold standard. 
Why is this? Because in face of the American example 
people fear that in spite of the huge gold reserves a 
hoarding panic and an international run may force those 
countries off the gold standard. That is the reason for 
the “ flight into sterling ” and the hoarding of gold. If 
the United States devalorize the dollar in terms of gold 
this tendency will be accentuated. The tornado may 
return to Europe and the remaining gold standard cur- 
rencies be forced to follow the dollar. But if, as the 
Roosevelt Administration has indicated, the gold value 
of the dollar is maintained, holders of dollars will suffer 
no loss but merely the temporary inconvenience of being 
unable to withdraw them. Holders of francs and guilders 
will rightly assume that their risk is past. International 
finance will in effect know the worst and confidence 
should return. 

This restoration of financial confidence is perhaps the 
major prerequisite of recovery. There are, broadly 
speaking, two leading schools of thought to-day, one of 
which believes that the machinery of business revival 
can only be set in motion by so-called “‘ natural forces,” 
and the other that it can and should be started by a 
policy of State-aided expansion, preferably international 
in scope. But the exponents of both schools would agree 
that without financial confidence neither “ natural 
forces’? nor the State can do their work, and recent 
experience has shown that once the stability of a currency 
or the solvency of a banking system is seriously ques- 
tioned, the best way to restore confidence is to go through 
the mill. England, Germany and even Central European 
and Overseas countries like Austria, Australia and the 
Argentine all teach the same lesson. 

President Roosevelt has, it is true, got a very tough job 
totackle. The United States suffered from an antiquated 
currency system and an even more antiquated banking 
system. Since the post-War return to gold she has been 
the only country on a “ full gold standard,” where any 
private individual could withdraw gold for hoarding in 
coin or in the even more convenient form of gold certifi- 


made. 


cates. The result was that about a third of her stocks 
of monetary gold have not been available as a reserve at 
all. This system, deeply rooted as it was in the habits 
of the people, has been swept away overnight, and it 
seems virtually certain that America will adopt the 
modern “ gold bullion standard ” under which only gold 
bars for export can be drawn from the banks. Moreover, 
the drastic penalties against hoarding seem to be bringing 
the hoards back to the banks. In short, it looks as though 
the dollar problem will be solved with remarkable expe- 
dition. 

In the banking problem, too, a good start has been 
But here the process of reorganization will take 
much longer. It will probably not be long before confi- 
dence in the sheep—the banks reopening under licence 
and supplied with virtually unlimited currency—is 
restored. But something must be done about the goats, 
the enormous number of really insolvent banks. And 
before the process is complete there will no doubt have 
to be at least a partial change-over from the American 
system of small unit banks to branch banking. 

While America is wrestling with these tasks it would 
be excessively optimistic to expect her to give the world a 
great impulse towards recovery. But by restoring finan- 
cial confidence at home—and thus, as we have suggested, 
abroad—she will at least be removing one of the most 
serious brakes impeding it. Moreover, the new Adminis- 
tration has indicated its intention of taking action in 
another field, perhaps equally important—that of tariffs. 
The United States is clearly the country which should 
take the lead in this respect, and she is perhaps the only 
one which can afford to take it without immediate reci- 
procity. For she is probably alone in still retaining a 
favourable balance of payments, in still selling more than 
she buys—invisible items included—while refusing to 
invest the surplus. The rest of the world has reached, 
or at any rate is gradually reaching, equilibrium in this 
respect, albeit at a low level. At last official America 
has realized that if the country does not buy more from 
abroad she will inevitably sell less, and it is perhaps not 
too much to hope that the malleability of Congress which 
has apparently resulted from the crisis will strengthen the 
hand of the President in this direction also, 

It may be that, as has been suggested in various 
quarters, the crisis will have the effect of postponing 
the decision on War Debts and the World Economic 
Conference. But the former can scarcely be postponed 
after June if America wishes to use the debts as an 
asset, or even as a “ gesture,” since the otherwise almost 
inevitable default would destroy that possibility. As 
for the Conference, it is far better that it should meet 
late with prospects of success than early without them. 
The United States occupies a key position particularly 
towards the two most important items on the agenda, 
tariffs and monetary policy. 

Unfortunately, no discussion of economic prospects is 
complete in these days without qualifications on the 
political side. The Far East has been discounted, but 
all eyes are turned on the “ National Revolution” in 
Germany. Like the American banking crisis, it has long 
been a menace. It may be better to have it than to 
keep on fearing it. And since Hitler, being in power, 
must substitute deeds for words, Germany, like the 
United States, must show us where she stands. Subject 
to all that, there is fair reason to interpret what is 
happening in the United States as the beginning of the 
turning of the corner, 
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364 THE SPECTATOR. 
On Calling a Spade... 
By V. S. PritcuHerr. 
[The other side of this question was put by Miss Rose Macaulay in last week’s Spectator.] 
" HAT I like in a writer,” says a contemporary for English minds is a hard saying—the body jg just 
aphorist, “is not what he says but what he the body. The test to apply to “ horrid ” passages in the 
whispers.”” He takes pleasure in maiden insinuation works of these realists is, ‘‘ Have the novels a framework 


fancy free. Spades are such a bore, he says. No spades 
for him, nor even agricultural implements. “ I believe,” 
he says while his brows arch like two black kittens and his 
finger wags roguishly, “I believe in calling asp ...a 
sp....” High glee among the tea-cups. But the 
world to-day is not the tea-party it was. One half of it, 
in fact, would perpetuate the tea-party indefinitely, 
stirring hard with their whispering sp . . . s, while the 
other half is making a loud noise with spades outside. 
The hesitant novelist is in a dilemna; shall he eke out an 
acidulated ‘tea-cup wit and help it to continue its feast of 
euphemism and innuendo; or, seeing the party stirring 
the dregs of a culture which is already beginning to have a 
museum interest, shall he go out and take up a spade? It 
is the choice between writing about words and writing 
about things; between catering for the literary drug 
market and writing what the times display to him. 

Now these are revolutionary times and the old drugs 
are becoming powerless ; and in revolutionary times, as 
Henri Barbusse has pointed out in his spirited book on 
Zola, there is in literature a return to nature, not to 
‘* beautiful ’’ nature the soporific, but just to plain nature, 
There is a return to the spade in fact. And this return 
to nature means cutting through a century’s tangle of 
words about words until we find what all the weaving 
whispering is about. Shocking as this may be, it is 
about the body; all the more shocking because much 
excellent literature has been written in English without 
regarding the body as much more than a stage costume. 

The first step in this revolution has now become a 
commonplace ; the body was idealized. So that I am 
informed it is now possible for book societies at their 
periodical tea parties to recommend a novel in which two 
idealized bodies consummate love with or without benefit 
of clergy, providing that this take place not with lascivious 
convenience indoors but in antiseptic conditions in the 
clean open air outside. The Englishman must have his 
romantic ideal. 

Imagine, however, the unhappy case of the novelist 
who was all for bodies but noted that there were fat 
bodies, gross bodies, diseased bodies, starving bodies, 
bodies mutilated by war and machines or comically 
doubled up on the channel steamer. Pirandello has 
written a story about such a man, for whom romance was 
always ruined through his observing such things. If Uncle 
Toby had his escarpment, may not a lady mayoress have 
chilblains ?) What was the unhappy novelist to do? It 
was his philanthropic conviction that he had to write of 
life as he saw it and not as the advertisements of the 
bungalow and Mayfair furnishing magazines would have 
liked him to see it. For he saw that if we are to have the 
idealized beautiful we must for symmetry’s sake have the 
magnified ugly. There is a boom in the outsize “* beauti- 
ful body ” novel at the moment, and readers who have 
been transported in the contemplation of these gods must 
not complain if their eyes are directed to the mire as well. 
Il faut souffrir pour étre belle is a sound literary maxim. 
The rough and the smooth in the modern novel must be 
taken together. 

There are other novelists—I speak still of those who, 
being aware of revolutionary times, are, therefore, 
committed to the body—who have descended from the 
heights of idealization to sea-level. To them—and this 


strong enough to stand their own realism ?” The best of 
them have. There has probably been no great wa 
book, yet such a novel as All Quiet on the Western Froy 
had a frame which could well stand the horrors it 
described. A good many people at the tea-party wer 
nauseated. The War would have nauseated them. It jj 
probable, considering these books from a didactic poin} 
of view, that the detailed descriptions of exactly what 
happens when a bayonet goes into a man’s stomach 
have been among the most successful arguments {fo 
pacifism which we have had. Novels with a purpose haye 
to brutalise in order to break public complacency, 

Still, the cunning argument arrives, ‘“ Literature is not 
life.” But no novelist in his senses thinks that it is, 
he knows the minutely detailed beautiful in a novel 
is no more “life” than the minutely ugly. Novelists 
worth their salt do not in the final analysis set out to 
please readers but to note a series of experiences. When 
Mr. L. A. G. Strong in The Garden described exactly what 
happened in a horrible motor accident, or when Mr, 
Hemingway did not draw the line at entrails in an account 
of a bullfight, or when Mr. Hanley told what happened 
to stokers, they were denounced at the tea-party for 
describing things which the party would “ rather not 
know about.” Messrs. Strong, Hemingway and Hanley 
begged to point out that it was not for any man to 
decide what he shall see and know, and murmured 
the contemporary equivalent of “ seeing life steadily 
and seeing it whole.” With highly appropriate profes- 
sional arrogance they said, “‘ If you don’t like my goods 
try the reign of Edward the Peacemaker next door. 
Contemporary writers write for contemporary nerves.” 

The question, “ But is it Art and high Art?” isa 
misleading one. For half the talk about Art in this 
connexion is humbug. The only possible reply is the purely 
tactical one, “ Is the latest ‘ beautiful’ novel by reason 
of its ‘ beauty’ high Art either?” I should like to see 
the question applied to the Spanish novel, where English 
stomachs would have a pretty problem of realism to 
digest. The question is mainly an attempt to insinuate 
that the other man’s meat is poison; the attempt ofa 
cult of a refinement founded on a literary tradition 
which no longer has any vital meaning for our times. 
Let anyone who doubts this write an objective story of 
slum life, not omitting that people starve in slums 
and are filthy, depraved and diseased as well as being, 
in spite of all, human, and he will have the greatest 
difficulty in finding a single magazine to publish it. 
That is to say, this tradition depends upon a tacit con- 
spiracy to call what is socially unpleasing, artistically 
bad. This point of view has led to ludicrous extremes 
in the region of morals and ethics, as when a _north- 
country clergyman expressed the quite popular opinion 
that ‘“ murder is cleaner than sex.” Obviously a highly 
realistic novelist is required to show this gentleman 
exactly what a murder is. 

Disease and illness, another branch of horridness, are 
not often described by novelists and rarely well. A 
novelist who has never even cut his finger will do you a 
gory scene with gusto; the dramatic element. assists 
him. But there is no obvious drama in disease and he 
commonly has no attitude to it. To him, as to the 


average man, disease is an insidious and inexplicable 
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misfortune not to be thought of in case by thinking it is 
encouraged. And as in describing disease novelists tend 
to convey rather their own fear than the knowledge 
derived from exact observation, they spread abroad 
their own fears instead of giving us unperturbed pictures. 
thomas Mann is the only modern novelist who has 
any consistent attitude to the subject and as he writes 
not to terrify but to illustrate his all-embracing hypothesis 
(that all of life is a state of disease) he has a framework 
which will stand the strain of his detail. 

How much horridness our unconsciously revolutionary 
novelists may use on their return to nature is a question 
jor themselves and their critics. There are no fixed 
quantities. There are general laws by which all books 
are measured willy nilly. In the meantime taking a 
slance at the weekly novels one is impressed less by their 
secasional touches of horridness than by their innocence 
of any of the bigger issues of our times, The unspeakable 


Les Spectres 


Par ANDRE 
ANS une ravissante piéce de Giraudoux qui vient 
d’étre jouée & Paris, nous voyons une petite ville 
francaise, troublée par les apparitions d’un spectre. 
Seule une jeune fille le voit et l’entend, car les vierges 
connaissent l’attente et le respect du mystére. Mais la 
vie des plus incrédules en est transformée. Tout change. 
Des événements inouis surprennent des citoyens casaniers. 
Le gros lot de la loterie est gagné par un pauvre et non, 
comme il convient, par un millionnaire ; la motocyclette 
échoit A un jeune homme sportif et non & la Supérieure 
des bonnes soeurs. Les fonctionnaires deviennent senti- 
mentaux, les enfants heureux, et les hommes avouent 
leurs sentiments véritables. Enfin la société est en 
danger. Cela ne peut durer ainsi. 

Mais la France n’aime pas les spectres et sait les 
cxoreiser. Le Contrdleur des Poids et Mesures déclarera 
son amour & la jeune fille, et aussitdt celle-ci verra naitre 
en elle les pensées le plus raisonnables. Elle pens2ra a 
la famille, & la cuisine, et au romanesque attrait d’une 
carriére qui la proménera de Gap & Bressuire, de Vitry- 
le-Francois 4 Domfront, pour se terminer (cercle supérieur 
du Paradis des Fonctionnaires) & Paris. Car il est sain 
qu'entre la France et la fantaisie s’interpose l’administra- 
tion, qu’entre le Francais et la mort s’interposent les 
bruits de la vie: le concert de la Philharmonique, les 
cloches de la grand’ messe, l’orateur officiel : (‘* Popula- 
tions laborieuses . . . Attachement inébranlable a 
nos institutions . . .”), les joueurs de manille; 
(“Le Roi—C’est un bel homme ’’), enfin les marteaux 
du forgeron et les cris du racommodeur de _ porcelaine 
et de faience. Le spectre se sent vaincu. II disparait. 
ua petite ville ne le reverra plus et voici que déja, au 
nouveau tirage de la loterie, c’est un cul-de-jatte 
qui gagne la motocyclette. Tout redevient absurde, 


mais sainement, traditionnellement, rationnellement 
absurde. Moliére a triomphé de Pascal. La France 


est sauve. 

Il y a beaucoup de profondeur en ce poétique inter- 
méde. C’est vrai que le Francais n’aime pas les spectres. 
es attitudes envers le fantastique d’un Francais, d’un 
Anglais ou d’un Allemand, sont enticrement différentes. 
Je me souviens d’avoir traduit jadis un charmant livre 
anglais: La femme changée en renard, de David Garnett, 
C’était Vhistoire un peu folle d’une femme qui devient 
soudain renarde, et de l'amour fidéle de son pauvre mari, 
qui finit par mourir, en voulant la sauver des chiens, 
au temps de la chasse 4 courre. 

Jamais livre ne me valut telle correspondance ; 


novel about unemployment for example has not been 
written and whether he writes didactically or otherwise 
the novelist who tackles this subject will perforce have to 
be brutal to make the issues clear if he is writing to-day. 
It is a most unpleasant time to be living in, for as upheaval 
increases divisions between men become cruder. On one 
hand we have a touch of inverted priggishness in the 
novelist who thanks God he is more horrid in his novels 
than other novelists are, and can do no other, so help 
him; on the other hand there are the battalions of the 
blameless but unreadable. Nobody, of course, believes in 
revolution for its own sake but the return to crude nature 
and the body will have become outmoded and will have 
exposed its limitations only when the humours, the ease 
as well as the beauties and horrors of the body private 
and politic can be written. It is consoling to hope for 
this Elizabethan future. In the meantime spades are 
trumps in good hands and bad. 


et la France 


Mavrotls. 

“Monsieur, m’écrivait un lecteur, je vous avais jusqu’d 
ce tour tenu pour un homme raisonnable. Qu’arrive-t-il ? 
Ktes-vous devenu fou ? ”—** Sur la foi de votre nom,” 
m’écrivait un autre, “j’ai acheté ce livre, croyant que 
c’était un roman sérieux. C’est bien la derniére fois, 
monsieur, que je vous donne ma confiance.” Et le 
médecin du village que j’habite été vint me voir et me 
dit: “‘ Mais enfin . . . Une femme ne peut pas étre 
changée en renard . . . C’est physiologiquement 
impossible.” 

Aussi voyons-nous que, dans la littérature francaise, 
le fantastique est assez rare. Les contes de fées eux- 
mémes y ont je ne sais quel air tranquille et sage. Une 
morale humaine y corrige larbitraire des magiciens et 
des sorciéres. Les chateaux francais ne sont pas hantés 
par des fant6émes comme ceux d’Ecosse ou d’Allemagne. 
Que ferait un fantéme parmi des étres qui ne croient 
pas en lui? II se sentirait dépaysé et malheureux, 
comme le spectre de Giraudoux. C’est en Angleterre 
que j'ai entendu lun des hétes d’une maison se plaindre 
trés séricusement de ne pouvoir dormir parce qu'il 
occupait la chambre hantée et que le revenant, toute la 
nuit, lui arrachait ses draps. ‘ Demandez & changer de 
chambre, lui dis-je, et méme, si nos hétes le permettent, 
je prendrai bien volontiers la votre.” Il me regarda 
avec un peu de surprise. “ Et comment avertir notre 
héte ? me dit-il . . . On ne peut tout de méme 
pas parler & un homme de ses propres fantémes.” 

Cette vie simple et toute de surface, cette acceptation 
d’une monotonie raisonnable, ce refus de l’extraordinaire, 
est-ce pour la France un force ou une faiblesse? En 
littérature cela lui interdit une certaine forme de 
romantisme. Nous avons eu nos romantiques, comme 
tout le monde, mais, dés quils étaient grands, ils 
devenaient classiques. Alors que Byron, Shelley, sont 
superstitieux (oui, méme le rationaliste Shelley voyait 
des spectres), Hugo et Lamartine sont de grands 
bourgeois. 

J’aime Vhistoire de Swinburne rendant visite 4 Hugo 
au moment du jubilé de celui-ci. “Je bois a votre 
santé comme a celle d’un fils,” dit Hugo. Sur quoi 
Swinburne vida son verre et, suivant la plus noble 
tradition écossaise, le jeta ensuite par-dessus son épaule. 
Le verre alla se briser sur le plancher, éclaboussant le 
tapis et Victor Hugo, exaspéré par cette fiére et poétique 
mani¢re de casser la vaisselle, regarda avec dégoit le 
romantique en action. C’est un beau symbole. 

Mais je ne crois pas qu’entre sagesse frangaise 4 la 
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Giraudoux, sagesse classique, sagesse provinciale, sagesse 
de fonctionnaire, et romantisme anglais ou allemand, 
il soit nécessaire de prendre parti. C’est un peu comme 
si on voulait prendre parti entre l’anémone et le narcisse, 
entre l’éléphant et le tatou. Tous deux sont des formes 
naturelles qu’ont lentement modelées les années, et qui ont 
chacunce leur beauté propre et Jeur place dans la nature. 


————<—<—— 


———— 









Mais il est sain, je crois, que le réalisme des Frangais fags 
équilibre 4 la politique, plus romantique, d’autres Peuples 
Ce n’est pas un Francais, c’est le plus anglais des 
Anglais, Lord Salisbury, qui a écrit cette curicuse phrase; 
** Tout irait mieux dans le monde s’il était interdit d'écrire 
des livres de métaphysique dans une langue autre que 
le francais.” 


“Prometheus Unbound ”’ 


Aw Essay By W. B. Years. 


- 
HEN I was a young man I wrote two essays calling 
Shelley’s dominant symbol the Morning Star, his 
poetry the poetry of desire. I had meant to explain 
Prometheus Unbound, but some passing difficulty 
me from a task that began to seem impossible. What 
does Shelley mean by Demo-gorgon? It lives in the 
centre of the earth, the sphere of Parmenides, perhaps, in 
a darkness that sends forth *‘ rays of gloom” as “ light 
from the meridian sun”; it names itself “eternity.” 
When it has sueceeded Jupiter, * the supreme of living 
things,” as he did Saturn, when he and it have gone to lie 
* heneeforth in darkness,’ Prometheus is set free, nature 
purified. Shelley the political revolutionary expected 
miracle, the Kingdom of God in the twinkling of an eye 
like some Christian of the first century. He had accepted 
Berkeley's philosophy as expounded in Sir William 
Drummond's Academical Questions. The ultimate reality 
is not thought, for thought cannot create, but ‘ can only 
perceive”; the created world is a stream of images in the 
human mind, the stream and cavern of his symbolism ; 
this stream is Time. Eternity is the abyss which receives 
and creates. Sometimes the soul is a boat, and in this 
boat Asia sails against the current from age to youth, 
from youth to infancy, and so to the pre-natal condition 
** Peopled by shapes too bright to see.” In the fourth act 
this condition, man’s first happiness and his last, sings its 
cestatic song; and yet although the first and last it is 
always near at hand, * Tir n’an og is not far from any of 
you,” as a country-woman said to me : 
“That garden sweet, that lady fair, 
And all sweet shapes and odours there, 
In truth, have never passed away ; 
‘Tis we; “tis ours are changed ; not they.” 
Why then does Demo-gorgon, whose task is beneficent, 
who lies in wait behind ** The mighty portal . . . whence 
the oracular vapour is hurled up which lonely men drink 
wandering in their youth,” bear so terrible a shape, and 
not to the eyes of Jupiter, external necessity, alone, but 
to those of Asia, who is identical with the Venus-Urania 
of the -[thanais. Why is Shelley terrified of the Last Day 
like a Victorian child? It was not terrible to Blake, 
* For the cherub with the flaming sword is hereby com- 
manded to leave his guard at the Tree of Life ; and when he 
does the whole creation will be consumed and appear infinite 


and holy, whereas it now appears finite and corrupt.” 


II. 

Demo-gorgon made his plot incoherent, its interpreta- 
tion impossible, it was thrust there by that something 
which again and again foreed him to balance the object 
of desire conceived as miraculous and superhuman, with 
nightmare. Shelley told his friends of attempts upon his 
life or his liberty, elaborating details between delusion and 
deceit, believed himself infected with elephantiasis because 
he had sat opposite a fat woman in an omnibus, 
encountered terrifying apparitions, one a woman with eyes 
in her breasts ; nor did his friendships escape obsession, 
his admired Elizabeth Hutchinson became “ the brown 
demon... an _ artful, superficial, ugly, hermaphro- 
nor was Prometheus the 


ditical beast of a woman” ; 


turned . 


only nightmare-ridden work ; there is nothing in Stell. 
foot the Tyrant but the cold rhetoric of obsession; The 
Cenci for all its magnificent construction is made 
unendurable upon the stage by an artificial character, the 
scapegoat of his unconscious hatred. When somebody 
asked Aubrey Beardsley towards the end of his life why 
he secreted indecencies in odd corners of his designs, 
more than once necessitating the destruction of a plate, 
he answered ‘‘ Something compels me to sacrifice to 
Priapus.” Shelley, whose art is allied to that of the 
Salome drawings where sex is sublimated to an unearthly 
receptivity, though more ardent and positive, imagined 
under a like compulsion whatever seemed dark, destructive, 
indefinite. Blake, though he had his brown demons, 
kept his freedom in essentials; he had encountered 
with what seemed his physical eyes but one nightmare 
“ sealy, speckled, very awful” and thought such could 
visit but seldom imaginative men. 


Ill. 

Shelley was not a mystic, his system of thought was 
constructed by his logical faculty to satisfy desire, not a 
symbolical revelation received after the suspension of all 
desire. He could neither say with Dante “ Thy will is my 
peace,’ nor with Finn in the Irish story “ the best music 
is what happens.” 

There is a form of meditation which permits an image 
or symbol to generate itself, and the images and symbols 
so generated build themselves up into coherent structures 
often beautiful and startling. When a young man I made 
an exhaustive study of this condition in myself and in 
others, choosing as a rule for the initiatory symbol a 
name or form associated with a Cabbalistic Sephiroth, or 
with one of the five traditional elements. Sometimes, 
though not in my own case, trance intervened and the 
structure attained a seeming physical solidity, this how- 
ever seldom happened and was considered undesirable. 
Almost always, after some days or weeks of meditation, a 
form emerged in sleep or amid the ordinary affairs of life 
to show or speak some significant message, or at some 


moment a strange hidden will controlled the unconscious f 


movements of the body. If the experimentalist had an 
impassioned purpose, some propaganda, let us say, and no 
critical sense, he might become obsessed by images, voices, 
that had, it seemed, for their sole object to guard his purpose 
or to express its contrary and threaten it. The mystic, 
upon the other hand, is in no such danger, he so lives 
whether in east or west whether he be Ramakrishna or 
Boehme, as to dedicate his initiatory image, and its 
generated images, not to his own but the Divine Purpose, 
and after certain years attains the Saints’ miraculous life. 
There have been others unfitted for such a life by nature or 
station, who could yet dedicate their actions and acquire 
what William Morris has called lucky eyes; “all that 
he does unwitting he does well.” There is much curious 
evidence to show that the Divine Purpose so invoked 
descends into the mind at moments of inspiration, not as 
spiritual life alone but as what seems a physical bright- 
ness. Perhaps everybody that pursues’ that life for 
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ee 
however short a time, even, as it were, but touches it, 
experiences now and again during sleep bright coherent 
dreams where something is shown or spoken that grows in 
meaning With the passage of time. Blake spoke of this 
“Stronger and better light,” called its source “ the 
human form divine,” Shelley’s ‘“ harmonious soul of 
many a soul,” or, as we might say, the Divine Purpose. 
The stationary, joyous energy of certain among his 
figures, “* Christ Blessing ” for instance, or of his own life 
when we regard it as a whole as contrasted with the sad- 
ness and disquiet of Shelley’s, suggests radiating light. 
We understand why the first Christian painters encircled 
certain heads with light. Because this source or purpose 
js always an action, never a system of thought, its man canv 
attend, as Shelley could not, to the whole drama of life, 
simplicities, banalities, intoxications, even lie upon his 
left side and eat dung, set free “from a multitude of 
opinions.” 
It was as a mystic that Blake wrote “ Sweet joy befall 
thee,” “Soft deceit and idleness,” ‘“‘ The Holy Word 
walks among the ancient trees.” Shelley’s art shows that 
‘he was an unconverted man though certainly a visionary, v 
what people call a “ psychic’’; his landscapes are 
vaporised and generalized by his purpose, his spirits have v 
not the separated existence even of those that in» 
“Manfred ”’ curse and yet have “ sweet and melancholy ” 
voices. He was the tyrant of his own being, nor was it in 
all likelihood a part of the plan that it should find free-” 
dom, seeing that he worked as did Keats and Marlowe, 
uncorrecting and unhesitating, as though he knew the 
shortness of his life. That life, and all lives, would be 
unintelligible to me did I not think of them as an exfolia- 
tion prolonged from life to life; he sang of something 


beginning. 
Wy, 
When I was in my carly twenties Shelley was much 
talked about, London had its important ‘ Shelley 


Society,” The Cenci had been performed and forbidden, 
provincial sketching clubs displayed pictures by young 
women of the burning of Shelley’s body. The orthodox 
religion, as our mothers had taught it, was no longer 
credible, those who could not substitute Connoisseurship, 
or some humanitarian or scientific pursuit found a substi- 
tute in Shelley. He had shared our curiosities, our political 
problems, our conviction that despite all experience to 
the contrary, love is enough; and unlike Blake, isolated 
by an arbitrary symbolism, he seemed to sum up all that 
was metaphysical in English poetry. When in middie 
life I looked back I found that he and not Blake, whom I 
had studied more and with more approval, had shaped my 
life, and when I thought of the tumultuous and often 
tragic lives of friends or acquaintance I attributed to his 
direct or indirect influence their Jacobin frenzies, their 
brown demons, 
¥: 

Another study of that time, less general, more confined 
to exceptional men, was that of Balzac as a social philo- 
sopher. When I was thirteen or fourteen I heard some- 
body say that he changed men’s lives, nor can I think it 
a coincidence that an epoch founded in such thought as 
Shelley’s ended with an art of solidity and complexity. 
Me at any rate he saved from the pursuit of a beauty that 
seeming at once absolute and external requires, to strike 
a balance, hatred as absolute. Yet Balzac is no complete 
solution for that can be found in religion alone. One of 
the sensations of my childhood was a description of a now 
lost design of Nettleship’s, God creating Evil, « vast 
terrifying face, a woman and a tiger rising from the fore- 
head. Why did it seem so blasphemous and so profound ? 
It was many years before I understood that we must not 
demand even the welfare of the human race, nor traffic 
with divinity in our prayers. Divinity moves outside our 
antinomies, it may be our lot to worship in terror ; “ Did 
He who made the lamb make thee ? ’ 


The Most-Favoured-Nation Clause 


By SrerPHEN 


HE harsh and hideous phrase which stands at the 
head of this article, and soils the pages of The 
Spectator with the crudeness of a tin advertisement in an 
English field, is a revolting piece of jargon, but its un- 
lovely contours conceal a policy whose value to Great 
Britain demands consideration at this critical moment 
in our history. It is a moment of crisis because the 
opportunity is at hand when our statesmen will be able 
to give the world that lead out of the waste places of 
economic desolation into which the nations have foolishly 
wandered in these past years. I doubt not our competence 
to take the lead; I feel assured of our desire to do so in 
a lazy, English, Baldwinesque style, but I doubt our 
ability to act so long as we have this M.F.N. Clause 
hanging like a leaden life-belt around our international 
neck. What is this thing ? 

It is a clause which secures that tariff concessions made 
by one country to another shall automatically be 
extended to all countries which receive “* most-favoured- 
hation”’ treatment from the country giving the con- 
cession. ‘Thus treaties between Great Britain and most 
foreign countries provide that articles produced or manu- 
lactured in British territories “ shall not be subjected to 
other or higher duties or charges than those paid on the 
like articles produced or manufactured in any other 
foreign country.” The wording differs from treaty to 
treaty, but the result is the same. If we have a M.F.N. 
arrangement with country X, which then sees fit to give 


Kinc-HAt.. 
special tariff concessions to country Y, then we also 
automatically enjoy the benefit of such concessions. 

When Great Britain stood as a rock of Free Trade 
amongst the shifting currents of tariffs, the most-favoured- 
nation clause brought us advantage. We received con- 
cessions though we had none to give. We were reaping 
the advantages of being a Free Trade country in a tariff- 
guarded world, since other countries, enjoying free access 
to our markets, could hardly refuse to give us the benefit 
of as favourable terms as they were giving to our non- 
Free Trade competitors. But now that we are ankle- 
deep in the sea of tariffs the benefits of the clause seem 
less apparent, for we must now extend any tariff con- 
cessions that we give to all countries with whom we have 
Most-Favoured-Nation agreements, without being able 
to discriminate between them. We cannot give a special 
coneession to country X in return for a special con- 
cession from her without also extending these con- 
cessions to country Y, even though country Y gives us 
nothing in return. 

It is part of the explanation of the tariff policy of His 
Majesty’s Government that British tariffs are intended 
for use as bargaining weapons. It is said that as the 
greatest single consuming market of overseas products in 
the world we should, by using the lever of tariffs, be able 
to knock a few bricks off the sky-high foreign tariff 
walls which stand up on all sides. But it is clear that the 
existence of the Most-Fayvoured-Nation Clause severely 
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reduces the value of any special concessions we might 
feel disposed to offer to particular countries whose 
tariffs are at present especially harmful to our inter- 
national trade. The first point to be decided is expressed 
in the question: “* Are there any nations before whose 
economic noses we might profitably dangle a few carrots 
in the form of British tariff concessions ?” If the answer 
to this question is “‘ Yes ” (as I believe it to be) then we 
had better take immediate steps to place ourselves in the 
position of being able to dangle carrots, and this will 
mean denouncing various treaties which cannot be ter- 
minated under six or twelve months’ notice. Whilst 
these treaties are in force the British carrots have to be 
thrown into the International manger, to which all 
animals have access. What we need to do is to be able 
to discriminate between donkeys willing to carry British 
exports and donkeys who buck and roll their eyes at this 
proposal. I have long ago abandoned hope of any all- 
round tariff, reduction by general agreement, but there 
are signs of possibilities of reduction through regional 
and special arrangements, and I wish to see Great Britain 
free to act as a centre of attraction for States whose 
economic activities could be complementary to ours. 
Planning schemes for trade have crept out of their 
pigeon-holes and are strutting up and down Ministers’ 
desks. Laissez-faire is as dead as the Dinosaurus. We 
must plan nationally, and in so doing keep one eye on 
the ultimate need of fitting our plan into an international 
plan, and by the word “ international” I include, of 
course, the British nations overseas, but I do not exclude 
the Argentine and the Scandinavian nations. I hope to 


eS 


see the words “‘ Made in Great Britain ” stamped aerg 
such a plan, but if it is to be a modern plan and an 
imaginative scheme it must be drawn on clean Paper 
from which have been erased the fading outlines of pre. 
War commercial policies; amongst these relics of a 
pleasant but never to be revived past the most-favoured. 
nation clause seems to occupy a prominent position, 

It is argued that the disappearance of the MEY. 
clause “ might result in a chaos of complicated ang 
differentiating tariff systems and innumerable occasions 
of friction ” (Recovery, p. 176: Salter), but even if this 
be true, and my own view is that of my cook who, Seeing 
me in considerable pain, observed: “ Cheer up, Sir; 
everything in the world gets worse before it gets better,” 
yet Sir Arthur Salter is entirely in favour of adapting 
the M.F.N. clause to existing circumstances. The clause 
has in fact been “‘ adapted ” in the past, one of the most 
striking examples being the preferential system in the 
British Empire. This particular “ adaptation,” which 
presumes that the Dominions are not “ foreign,” has 
long been regarded by real foreigners as a peculiarly neat 
example of the British habit of making the theories fit 
the facts, and to the real foreigner, with his absurd belief 
in logic, it seems odd, to put it mildly, when the British 
Government opposes the proposed regional agreement 
between Luxemburg, Belgium and Holland by invoking 
the M.F.N. clause. 

Let us therefore give this thing a further dose of 
British common sense. Enough of the medicine will 
ensure a painless death to a conception which is out 
of place in the present world. 


The University and the Universe 


By E. M 


FEW young men at Oxford, who are said not to 

represent the Union, which is said not to represent 
the University, pass a resolution declining to fight for 
their King and country, and are said not to mean what 
they say. Why has there been such a fuss about them ? 
Why so much resentment or relief ? The Press has been 
full of letters from angry gentlemen who were once 
at Oxford or are thankful they went to Cambridge, 
angry ladies go into the chicken run to gather up the 
feathers from their Wyandottes and post them anony- 
mously, pacifists of position regret the unwise wording 
of the motion, thousands of the working class realize for 
the first time that Oxford is not a boat-club. Meanwhile 
the young men go forward, strengthened no doubt by 
attempts made by pushful visitors to intimidate them. 
They wear the feathers of the Wyandottes, they drop 
some stink-bombs to prove their detestation of force, and, 
by an enormous majority, they refuse to expunge their 
decision from the minute book. 


Does the University mean anything to the nation at 
large ? On rare occasions, such as the present, it does. 
As a rule it is regarded as a backwater of boys and dons, 
but now and then it manages to enter the main stream of 
events and dramatizes a public issue. At the beginning 
of the century, Cambridge dramatized the movement for 
women’s rights. The fact that she then refused, and has 
since refused, to grant women a degree is not, in the 
larger sense, important. What is important is that she 
brought the whole woman’s question vividly into notice 
because she was a university and had this intermittent 
power. And now the Oxford undergraduates have 


brought to notice the supreme question of peace and war, 
and with the courage and the crudity of youth have 
planked down the emotion-fraught phrase ‘“ King and 
country ° 


> 


and have rejected it. Had they substituted 





. Forster. 
some less colourful phrase they would have shown better 
taste and given less offence. They would also have 
removed the debate one degree further from reality, 
They would have fallen into that droning fairmindedness 
which is so characteristic of English debates and so 
undesirable at the present crisis—a fairmindedness which 
is not really fair and which has little to do with the mind. 
They have chosen the more dramatic course, and in 
consequence they have made people think. One might 
compare the universities to theatres where most of the 
action is performed “ off.” The work and even the 
games take place in the wings, among academic 


onlookers. The stage remains empty, the audience 
inattentive. Then suddenly all is excitement. Youth 
enters. The actors declaim against a mediaeval back- 


drop, but the lighting proves to be modern, even ultra- 
modern, and the audience breaks into hisses or cheers. 
The example of Oxford in holding a pacifist debate 
has been followed by her sister university, her cousins, 
and her nieces. The Cambridge Union has _ preferred 
Socialism to Fascism—a tactful restatement of the deci- 
sion. Manchester has come to the same conclusion as 
Oxford, by a large majority. So has Cardiff. So has Glasgow. 
Nottingham tried to debate the motion, but was stopped 
by the authorities. No such prohibition was extended to 
Belfast, where the students decided to fight. At Edinburgh 
Sir Ian Hamilton was shouted down when he tried to 
eulogize Japan in his rectorial address. All over the 
country youth has been sorting itself into camps and 
has excited its elders and the public generally. 
There are two people—both of them recently dead— 
who come into one’s mind in connexion with the Oxford 
vote and its reverberations. They would both of them 
have been interested and, presumably, sympathetic. 
One of these people is Lowes Dickinson—the don who did 
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so much through his writing to connect his own University 
with the world. Dickinson was a pacifist of the modern 
type. He did not say war was wrong—that question he 
left to the churches, who have usually condemned war in 
theory and supported it in practice. He did say that 
war, under modern conditions, is insane and that the 
methods of advertising it need examining. -The sword, 
the bayonet, the rifle, the cannon are all anachronisms 
and will soon only survive in a military tattoo. The 
destruction they caused was local, and so the sentiments 
connected with them are out of date. In the war of the 
future destruction will be universal. Bacterial bombs as 
well as poison gas will fall from the sky, the distinction 
between combatants and non-combatants will disappear, 
women and children will be as suitable a target as men, 
and it is not this or that king and country which will go 
down in the general catastrophe but all kings and all 
countries. War has moved from chivalry to chemicals, 
and unless we can get this into our heads we are doomed, 
kings included. Lowes Dickinson realized this. He says 
in one of his letters that the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount, which once he had found paradoxical, seemed to 
him in the light of the modern developments of warfare to 
be the merest common sense. The peace makers are not 
only blessed, but they have become in the course of events 
the children of this world also, Unless peace can be 


made and maintained there will be nothing for anyone 
to inherit. 

The other man who comes into one’s mind is a man in 
every way contrasted with Lowes Dickinson, a self-made 
man, hard, determined, practical, and, professionally, a 
soldier. Sir William Robertson rose from the bottom of 
the army to the top, he spent all his life fighting or organiz- 
ing. Yet he came to the same conclusion as the academic 
thinker: that war under modern conditions is insane ; 
he came to loathe it, and he left instructions in his will 
that he was to be buried without military honours, and 
that if officers came to his funeral they must be dressed 
as civilians. His instructions were carried out, and 
representatives of the French army were consequently 
unable to be present. It is curious that the man of 
action and the untried idealists of the University should 
thus join hands; curious until we recollect that the 
problem of war is, in one sense, much simpler than it has 
ever been before, because a war to-morrow might mean 
something it has never meant in the past; the end of 
civilization ; and both the soldier and the theorist can 
realize this. If critics complain that the wording of the 
Oxford motion was provocative they are quite right. 
But in 1933 provocativeness is better than evasion, and 
the University has, at least on this occasion, proved its 
importance to the world. 


The Education of a King 


By E. F. 


O read any Life of the Prince Consort is to follow 
with unlimited respect and admiration the record 
of a completely conscientious man. He never deviated 
from what he believed to be his duty, and in the un- 
remitting performance of it he wore himself out and 
died an old man at the age of forty-two. By nature 
he was a student: as a boy he pursued knowledge with 
the ardour of a lover: music, art, literature and science 
were his passions. He preferred discussing metaphysics 
in the corner of a ballroom with an aged philosopher 
to taking the floor with a pretty girl: at the age of 
seventeen he refused to go home to Coburg for the 
Christmas holidays, because it would make too long 
a break in his studies, and hinder him from getting 
on with his treatise on “* Mode of thought of the Germans ” 
and “following the thoughts of the great Klopstock 
to their depth.” It was incredible to him, when at the 
age of twenty he married the Queen, that Englishmen 
could spend an entire day in hunting or shooting. 

He put all his conscientiousness into the education 
of his eldest son. Before the child was a year old, he 
was in correspondence with his own tutor, Baron 
Stockmar, on the subject and they exchanged vast 
memoranda. The object of this education he once 
defined as being to render the Prince “as unlike as 
possible to his maternal great-uncles,” and the Queen 
really stated the same thing in other words when she 
wrote to her Uncle Leopold, King of the Belgians, that 
her fervent prayer was “ to see him resemble his angelic 
dearest Father in every respect both in body and mind,” 
for no greater contrast than that between the Prince 
Consort and those unedifying brethren could be imagined. 
But was the system wise? The Prince of Wales as a 
boy was brought up without the companionship of 
any boys of his own age, for boys were often greedy, 
idle, little brats. He saw nobody but his family and 
his tutors, with the object that in their society, subject 
to very strict application to his studies, he would get 
to be what his father naturally was. In that there 
lay a profound psychological mistake, for education, 


BENSON. 
though it should bring out and enlarge natural gifts, 
has little effect on temperament. 

He was sent to Oxford just before he was eighteen, 
at an age when his mother ascended the throne. What 
makes University life so valuable for most young men 
is that they begin to taste liberty, and from the oppor- 
tunity of abusing it learn self-control. But that was 
not the Prince Consort’s idea of it. ‘“ The only use of 
Oxford,’ he wrote to the Dean of Christ Church when 
his son was entered, “ is that it is a place of study” ... 
“the more I think of it, the more I see the difficulty 
of the Prince being thrown together with other young 
men,”’ and as for a taste of liberty, the bonds of discipline 
were tightened up. He was put under the governorship 
of General Bruce and lived with him and a resident 
tutor at a house called Frewin Hall. Eminent professors 
came there to lecture to him, and once a week several 
of them were invited to dine: a few young men, carefully 
selected, were allowed to join these “ convivial meetings.” 
Hunting was severely rationed, for it took too many 
hours out of the working-day, but he was allowed to 
play court-tennis, as Henry VIII had done, with his 
tutor. Smoking was prohibited altogether, for his 
father never smoked, and at the end of every term he 
had a private examination, conducted by the Educational 
Professors, who sent in their reports to Windsor. Often 
they were discouraging, and the Prince Consort scanned 
the want of his progress in German, French, Ancient 
and Modern History, Natural Science, Ecclesiastical 
History and Law (which were his subjects) with much 
depression. He seemed a stupid and backward boy, but 
they all thought him charming. 

After a year of Oxford he was sent out to Canada as 
his mother’s representative and then made a tour of the 
United States. It was a change that might have made 
anybody dizzy. Genial tactful and supremely 
enjoying himself, he was welcomed everywhere with a 
frenzy of enthusiasm. The Prince Consort could not 
understand it, for he did not see that this manner, this 
geniality was a far greater asset to a future King than 
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his detestation of books was a handicap, and that his 
gift of remembering faces more than counterbalanced 
his difficulty in remembering dates. His Governor 
was with him, and allowed that he had done well, but 
added that he was much pleased with himself. That 


tendency must be nipped, so, within a few days of his. 


landing in England, back he went to Frewin Hall for 
more discipline. Then Cambridge must be tried: 
perhaps Frewin Hall had been too central, and now under 
the same supervision of governor and tutor, Madingley 
Hall, four miles out of Cambridge, was taken for him. 
He rode or drove into the town for his lectures and re- 
turned to his retreat. There was reading aloud after dinner. 

One hardly knows whether to sympathize more with 
the high conscientiousness that planned such a régime, 
or with the victim of it. The Prince Consort, at his 
son’s age, would have found such a life most congenial ; 


—__ 
——————————_—= 


he would have had unlimited opportunity for study, 
and the unlimited society of Professors, and it was mog 
disappointing that his son was not emerging as an 
erudite Galahad. By now his quick temper ought to 
have vanished under the rebukes of his governor; he 
ought to have learned the worthlessness of idle chatter; 
he ought to have felt what a waste of time it was to hunt: 
all day, and his natural disinclination to read books 
should, by an incessant application of them, have 
rendered him a passionate student. But the scheme 
had miscarried, and it was very puzzling. On the 
other side the boy had been deprived of the free birth. 
right of youth which is to be experimental and excessive 
and impetuous, and of learning therefrom the value of 
self-control. But the son had his life in front of him, 
and his father’s life was done. I think our sympathy 
should incline to the latter. 


Prayer and Genius 


By tue Bisunor or Ripon. 


GREAT part of the problem of our time lies in the 
growing disequilibrium between personality and 
process, the inability of man to stand up to his environ- 
ment, the drying up of the power, and even the desire, 
to take the actual and, in the light of the ideal, ‘‘ mould 
it closer to the heart’s desire.” 

“Things are in the saddle and ride the world.” 
Mechanization has invaded the sanctuary of the human 
spirit: and the human quality which should have kept 
the Machine in its place as a servant is failing when it is 
needed most. Genius, especially moral genius, is at a 
prohibitive premium. ‘We have been given every- 
thing,” wrote Dr. Gilbert Murray some years ago, “* except 
a certain necessary greatness of character.” And what 
has not been “given” we do not imagine we can “ grow.” 

It is to challenge this inferiority complex that this 
article is written. Genius we regard as something 
elusive, unpredictable, rare in its incidence, incom- 
mensurable with anything else. There is no prescription 
or formula for it. And when it comes, it may be as 
much a curse as a blessing. Yet everyone, surely, in 
his honest and expansive moments, at least while he is 
young, believes in the presence of just a touch of genius 
in himself, however little others may recognize it. At 
any rate, we have the fact of our own individual unique- 
ness: and uniqueness is the thread around which genius 
crystallizes, the starting-point of originality. Further, 
there is the witness of history to the connexion between 
human greatness, of all kinds, and that attitude of the 
human spirit to its environment which we call “ faith ” 
and which expresses itself in worship. ‘‘ Worship,” 
says Ruskin, “stands in some commanding relation 
to the health of man and to his highest power, so as to 
be, in some manner, the source of intellect. All the great 
ages have been ages of faith.” If so, not only is there 
prima facie cause for a shortage of genius, especially 
moral genius, in an age of un-faith and disillusionment, 
when in most lives “ worship ” goes by the board, but 
we have also at least a clue to the remedy. 

In anything like a full discussion one would need 
to consider the dictum of the late Dr. P. T. Forsyth, 
that “‘the decay of faith in a nation is a moral fact, 
the stigma or the scar of a sin.” That aspect of modern 
disillusionment has been too little pondered; and in 
the Christian perspective “repentance” is always 
closely coupled with faith. On all sorts of counts a 
huge collective “repentance towards God” is long 
overdue: and this is one reason for a public, corporate 
act, such as a National Day of Humiliation and Prayer. 


But here we must think in terms of the individual. 
The problem is to make “ personality *” in him once 
more the master of circumstance; to blow into flame 
the spark of potential genius in each till he becomes the 
creative influence on his environment that every man, as 
such, is meant to be. And that means persuading him 
really to act as what he is—not a rational but a praying 
animal: a creature “ incurably religious,” made (in 
Mr. H. G. Wells’s phrase) ‘* with a God-shaped blank in 
his heart,” and therefore only himself when in com- 
munion and co-operation with God, “in whom we live 
and move and have our being.” 

The place of the prayer-instinct in the human make-up 
need not be argued nowadays. Alike as savage and as 
scientist man is up against an Unknown Quantity in 
his universe, an unattainable ideal in himself. His 
only true and “ scientific” attitude is therefore one of 
dependence and awe. And, in so far as he has yielded 
to this instinct, he has risen in the seale. “ Dis te 
minorem quod geris, imperas,” says Horace to the 
Roman people; and if natural science to-day is the 
one region in which man has been really creative, it is 
because, within its own scope, the laboratory is a temple 
and exacts the attitude of worship. The problem is 
to restore that attitude in relation to every part of 
life. At present those who use prayer “ scientifically ”— 
as an organic law of their nature—are a tiny minority, 
though those who never pray are probably far fewer. 
To make prayer what the business man calls “ a business 
proposition ” is, surely, the way to restore personality 
to the saddle and make man master in his world again. 

Where have we gone wrong? A sentence of George 
Meredith seems to me to suggest it. ‘‘ For this reason 
so many fall from God after they have attained unto 
Him, that they cling to Him with their weakness, not 
with their strength.” God is the last resort of the 
defeated spirit, not the source of inspiration which 
averts defeat. Someone has said that “the chief 
function of a friend is to make us do what we can”: 
and no man feels ashamed of drawing inspiration from 
those he loves. Yet to “ fall back upon ” God is widely 
regarded as a confession of failure. ‘‘ A man,” we are 
told, “ought to be able to stand by himself.” And 
so in the majority of lives divine intervention, when it 
comes, is associated with a sense of humiliation, and 
remains unacknowledged, even by the beneficiary himself. 
The grace (or helpfulness) of God is experienced only 
in the form of what theology calls “‘ redemption ” : the 
second of the three characteristic activities which the 
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doctrine of the Holy Trinity underlines. God is the 
saviour of situations which man has bungled, the 
Qvercomer of evil with good. Yet His first and most 
distinctive activity is “creation.” Redemption is but 
clearing the ground that new creation may take place. 
And the keynote of the process, when God and the 
human spirit come together—the point where “the 
Third Person” of the Trinity comes in—is “ inspira- 
tion’: the activity which moves others to create, 
redeem, and be “ inspiring ” in their turn. 

In other words, the activities most distinctive of 
God are just those which we connect with genius. In 
refusing Him access to a situation until we have first 
mismanaged it we reduce both God and man to a lower 
level. It is. as though Michelangelo or Raphael, 
coming to life again, were so continuously employed 
“restoring” those of their own masterpieces which 
time has damaged, or later mediocrity has “ touched 
up,” that their genius could never find new creative 
expression. It is as it was with Jesus at Nazareth: 
“He could do there no mighty work, save that He laid 
His hands upon a few sick folk and healed them.” 
The power which seeks to “ make all things new”’ is 
mainly used for salvage operations. 

The mistake lies in failure to recognize the organic 
link between God and man, which again the doctrine 
of the Trinity expresses, and which accounts for our 
being “ praying animals ” whether we act accordingly 
or not. The Christian doctrine of God, put in action 
by the Christian practice of prayer, is the plain man’s 
road to genius: the key to the enhancing of whatever 


6 
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natural gifts the individual may have and (above all) 
to the making of every individual “ human” in the 
highest sense—a moral genius, a creative influence in 
the sphere of character and contacts, a master of the 
vital “art of getting on together,” a pioneer of higher 
moral standards, a discoverer of new forms of good. “* He 
who can spiritualize democracy,” said Mazzini, “ will 
save the world.” The humanization of humanity is 
now admittedly our urgent need if the mechanization of 
industry, which should have enriched and liberated us, 
is not to be our ruin instead. The key to the process is 
Christian prayer, as that which makes and keeps per- 
sonality creative. In Emerson’s words, “ If your eye 
is on the Eternal, your intellect will grow and your 
opinions and actions have a beauty which no learning 
or combined advantages of other men can rival.” With 
which one may couple a splendid sentence from a 
second-century “‘ defence ” of Christianity, the Apology 
of Aristides, describing a feature of the early Christians 
of which we could do with more in the Churches of 
to-day: ‘“* Because they acknowledge the goodness of 
God towards them ’’—a reminder that Christian prayer 
is never far from praise—‘* therefore on account of them 
there flows forth the beauty that is in the world.” 

There is an old tale of a millionaire who lost his reason 
and, imagining himself bankrupt, thought that he had 
to live upon £1 a week allowed him. by the charity of 
his creditors. So every Saturday he went to his bank 
and drew £1, and scraped along somehow till he died. 
Then his estate was found to be still worth a million 
But it was no longer his to use. 


The Glory of Gardens 


By Lione, pE Roruscui.. 
[Mr. de Rothschild’s famous gardens at Exbury in Hampshire are known to gardeners throughout the world.] 


VER since man had to leave the Garden of Eden 
he has tried by the sweat of his brow to reproduce 
some of its lost glories, and indeed there is nothing 
more restful than to return from a busy week to the 
peaceful countryside and forget one’s cares in horticulture. 
I do not know which time of the year appeals to 
me most—I think I like the winter work when all my 
rhododendrons and azaleas take little walks and I am 
optimistic enough to think that at last I have got the 
perfect colour scheme: but when the time comes some 
flower out. of season and something else is not quite right, 
and I never mind, for it gives me a chance of shuflling 
them about again. 

In these days when every penny counts, the wild 
garden is the one where most pleasure can be obtained 
without undue expense. It is, of course, pleasing to have 
a herbaceous border round the house, or roses, where 
they flourish—alas, they do not like the Exbury climate— 
but these sections of the garden have been reduced, or 
at any rate they cannot be extended. Even the owner of 
a small garden has probably an acre or so of shrubberies 
or woodland—best of all woodland, where he can try 
the experiment of growing some of the new treasures 
that have come here from China and Tibet. A woodland 
with a stream conjures up primulas and azaleas and 
a patch of that fascinating blue poppy, Meconopsis 
betonicifolia. 

The real art of gardening is to make a plant that has 
come from distant lands not only look at home but feel 
at home. The lilac, the laburnum and the scarlet thorn 
feel at home anywhere and grow in every villa garden, 
and in mine also, but there are many plants as beautiful 
which are more fastidious and require endless patience 
to discover their exact likes or dislikes. What a pleasure it 


is to see one of these treasures really happy, growing 
vigorously and flowering bountifully, after trying it in 
other situations where it has only eked out a miserable 
existence. 

The time of year is getting on and it is almost too 
late to think of expanding much at this season of the 
year. The early autumn is the best time for planting all 
kinds of shrubs; when the earth is still warm and fresh 
roots can be made before the winter comes along. Little 
time also is left for digging, and although for woodland 
planting often a large hole suffices with the sub-soil well 
broken up, open spaces are better trenched if labour is 
available and the plants, once established, will then 
be better able to look after themselves. But gardens 
vary so and the true saying that “ what is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison ”’ applies equally well to 
plants and soil. At Exbury, with the New Forest pan 
and dry summer, I have to trench; in Cornwall, a hole 
in the ground is enough and in many a Surrey garden 
little more is necessary. 

But my advice to the beginner is to join the Royal 
Horticultural Society, attend their shows, visit their 
garden at Wisley, where he will see in the wild garden 
much to copy in his own. If the garden is free from 
lime he can have rhododendrons from May to August, 
not merely for the fortnight that they flower in Hyde 
Park, and then later in the year the different coloured 
berries from the vacciniums, gaultherias and pernettyas. 
If the garden is on lime then he will have to content 
himself with very few of the ericaceous family—an odd 
rhododendron or two, but there is the large cotoneaster 
family which flourishes both in lime and lime-free soils 
and which, attractive in flower, is still more so in 
berry. A large plant of Cotoneaster Henryi or C. salici- 
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folia floccosa covered with scarlet berries in the late 
autumn sunshine is most beautiful. So are the maples, 
with all their varied foliage, many of them colouring 
brilliantly—Acer osakazuki, blood red, or A. nikoense, 
pale yellow-pink, or the scarlet tips of the leaves of 
Acer griseum. The magnolias, too, are eminently suitable 
for a wild garden, from Magnolia Campbellii, with its 
glorious pink flowers, which, alas, is too precocious 
except for the warmest gardens, through M. salicifolia, 
with its pleasant lemon-scented bark and its butterfly 
flowers, to kobus, stellata, conspicua, Soulangeana and its 
many hybrids, Wilsonii, parviflora, hypoleuca and glauca 
(to mention the easily procurable varieties in their order 
of flowering), and all quite ready to look after themselves 
once they are established. Then there are the rarer plants 
for the woodland, amongst them Staphylea holocarpa rosea, 
one of the most fairylike of the spring flowering trees with 
its racemes of tender pink flowers at the end of April or 
early May; but it is slow growing unless it likes the 
situation and must grow up before it flowers—it is a plant 
for a young man. 

But once the woodland garden is planted with shrubs, 
trees, primulas, or iris, then comes an opportunity of 
hybridizing and getting something better than what is 
already in cultivation. There is no greater excitement 
than to realize that a home-raised seedling has at last 
got a flower bud; many disappointments will occur, 
many plants will be thrown away or burnt, or perhaps 
given away, but at last will come one which is a real 
advance. It will be propagated, countless friends will 
be grateful at receiving parts of it, perhaps it may even 
gain the coveted first class certificate or award of merit 
at one of the Royal Horticultural Society’s shows. 

No garden is too small for some plant to be made a 
speciality of. Delphiniums, iris and daffodils can 
be raised in the humblest garden, but the latter perhaps 
require more special knowledge and greater expense, as 
it is no use attempting any sort of hybridization unless 
one uses the very best as parents, and in the daffodil 
line this is expensive. But with a little study of the 
Mendelian theory, with the avoidance of what must 
throw back to some objectionable feature and, especially 
in the case of rhododendrons, with the use of a species 

, on one side, a fair amount of success can almost be 
guaranteed. The raising of seedlings and the growing 
of difficult plants has a fascination which, once it has 
got a hold, never leaves one. What a treasure Daphne 
genkwa is, with its little lilac flowers. It only grows a 
foot or two, there is room for it in every garden, but 
I have never seen it really flourish. It must have 
been sent from Japan by the thousand. I had a plant 
for a few years and was very proud of it, but alas it is 
no longer there ; some day I shall try it again, but I do 
not yet know the proper site for it. Epigaea repens, 
the American mayflower, is another of these plants ; 
it grows like a weed in a damp corner of the Knap Hill 
Nursery underneath some rhododendron bushes. It 
has been there for years and every May it is a joy, 
covered with its fragrant white flowers. I tried it at 
Exbury and got it to grow more or less in a situation 
where one could never see it, then it died. A specimen 
was given to me the other day and I found a piece of 
ground which I thought was similar to one where I had 
seen it doing so well; it liked it, and it is now a yard 
across each way. 

But my article is already getting too long and I will 
end by saying, to The Spectator, if ever you want an 
article on gardening again, please publish it in the 
autumn while the winter is still before us, which is 

always too short for the preparations necessary to give 

us ouz flowers during the spring and summer months. 


—=—=—= 


The Cinema 


“Emil and the Detectives.” A U.F.A. Film 
At the Cinema House Theatre, Oxford Street, 
Emi is a good deal younger than the heroes of most sengg. 
tional films, being only about twelve by the look of him. He 
sets off from his home in the country with his mother’s blessing, 
140 marks, and a bunch of flowers for his grandmother jn 
Berlin. He shares a compartment in the train with the Man 
in the Bowler Hat, whose indescribably sinister appearance 


this miscreant he accepts a drugged sweet, and recovers cop. 
sciousness to find his money gone. But the thief is still jn 
sight, and Emil tracks him through Berlin to his hotel, 4 
gang of ragamuflins, whose organization and audacity would 
do credit to Chicago, come to his assistance. The hotel jg 
surrounded, the thief’s room is ransacked, but without 
success, for the notes are in the crown of that bowler hat, 

In the end, however, the thief panics : Emil identifies the 
notes when he attempts to change them ; and it is not long 
before the small detectives are receiving a civic welcome 
from Emil’s home-town, for there was a 1,000-marks reward, 
as well as a bowler hat, on that head. The children haye 
bagged a master-criminal. 

Childhood is a medium in which neither the stage nor the 
screen has shown any great aptitude for working with success ; 
innocence and precocity are habitually exploited till we 
blush. But this German film goes about its business straight- 
forwardly and without self-consciousness, betraying only here 
and there a hint of patronage, and never a tendency to senti- 
mentalize. The result is a drama not altogether real (everyone 
under the age of twelve is a thought too self-reliant and 
sagacious), but throughout extremely amusing and extremely 
exciting ; and the atmosphere of the picture has a curious 
and undeniable charm, of the sort (I hasten to add) which 
we associate rather with Clair than with Coogan. 

APEMANTUS. 


The Theatre 


“All God’s Chillun.” By Eugene O’Neill. At 
the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Cottage. 
America’s foremost playwright’s attack on one of America’s 
knottiest social problems is carried out with slapdash fervour, 
All God’s Chillun deals with the marriage of a black man toa 
white girl, a theme rich in the promise of drama and debate. 
Then why so short a play ? And why, if the play must be 
short, burden it with two superfluous scenes and charge the 
rest so thunderously with emotion that their conflicts are 

battles in a mist ? Let us examine the play closely. 

The first scene, which briefly indicates the childhood friend- 
ship of Jim and Ella, is unnecessary, its purport being sufl- 
ciently stamped upon the play by later references. The second 
scene is effective but perfunctory: Ella’s sudden revulsion 
from the faithful Jim is too arbitrarily engineered. The third 
scene, in which he declares his love and she, friendless else and 
fallen from grace, accepts it, is in place and in proportion. 
But the fourth, which shows them on the church steps facing 
a symbolic storm of hisses, lays undramatic emphasis on the 
immediate consequences of their marriage. A subtler and 
more naturalistic statement of the obvious was called for here. 

Mr. O'Neill has left unwritten the most important scene in 
the play. Between Act I and Act II more than a year elapses. 
In that time Jim and Ella go to France, where for a time they 
find happiness. But (and this turning-point in their fortunes 


represents the dramatist’s lost opportunity) gradually there 
grows on both of them the conviction that they are shirking 


the real issue : that by living in a land where prejudice is not 
fevered they are guilty of evasion—an evasion cowardly in 


itself and for them dangerous, because it precludes all possi- | 


bility of laying those hereditary bogeys which threaten the 
fabric of their relationship. They decide to return to America. 
There was an act to be written round that decision. 

As the play stands, the beginning of the second and last act 
jerks us suddenly forward to the brink of disaster. In Ella’s 
mind her invincible love for Jim and her ungovernable hatred 
of his race have twisted themselves already into an obsession. 


She has now a monster in her brain; its growth throughf 
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reason and emotion we have been given no chance to watch, 
and must reconstruct for ourselves. Accordingly, in the last 
scenes of the play the shadow of tragedy merges into the 
shadow of nightmare, and when at last the pair of them win a 
final chance of happiness from the jaws of disaster the issues 
at stake have been so tossed by violence and blurred by 
hysteria that their escape has not for us its full dramatic value. 

“But the play is sincere, savage, and often moving. The 
guthor’s failure to achieve balance in his structure, and in 
his approach some measure of detachment, were inevitable. 
For the same reason that only an American could have 
hardled this theme, no American could have done it justice. 

Mr. Robeson’s powers as an actor are still imperfectly con- 
trolled. His performance is one of immense force and sin- 
cerity, at its best when emotions run highest. In the quieter 
passages, especially where the dialogue is very naturalistic, 
his timing is a little at fault ; he thinks ahead of his lines, and 
the illusion of reality is in peril. But his art has the gait and 
the stature for tragedy, and when tragedy threatens we 
demand no more of an actor than Mr. Robeson gives us. 

The part of Ella offers greater difficulties and higher 
rewards. Miss Flora Robson conquers the former and earns 
the latter with brilliance. In the second act she must convey 
the whole meaning of the play, and convey it while she is on 
the rack. To make us feel her torments and at the same time 
to explain what lies behind them is a task of the utmost 
delicacy. Miss Robson achieves it with triumph, perfectly co- 
ordinating her simultaneous attacks on our minds and our 
emotions. PETER FLEMING. 


Art 


Tchelitchew : Form and Content 


Ir that very rough and unphilosophical distinction between 
the literary content and the formal qualities of a painting is 
allowed to have some meaning, an interesting problem arises 
about the proportion in which they have been mixed in various 
kinds of painting and about the manner in which the mixture 
has been effected. Or to put it in terms of chemistry, in some 
cases the result has been a mixture, in others a compound. 
lor myself I take it to be axiomatic that the quantity of 
literary content in a painting is absolutely irrelevant. There 
are great paintings, like Seurat’s La Baignade, in which the 
literary content is practically nil; there are others equally 
great in which it is immediately and importantly moving, such 
us Masaccio’s Crucifixion which, to those who had not seen it 
before, was one of the revelations of the Italian Exhibition at 
Burlington House. Equally there are wholly bad paintings 
without subject matter, as for instance, second-rate cubist 
works and wholly bad paintings with the most affecting 
themes—The Last Day in the Old Home by Martineau. The 
crux of the matter therefore lies not in the quantity of literary 
content, but in the relation between it and the formal qualities. 

As a subsidiary premise I would suggest that a painter who 
has a complete control of the formal problems of painting can 
afford to indulge in more literature than one who is formally 
less secure. ‘To take one of the examples I have already used, 
Masaccio in his more abstract paintings, like the fresco of the 
Tribute Money, proves himself a master of his particular kind 
of design. So when he came to treat a subject like the 
Crucifixion he was able to render all its dramatic implications 
and to force them into complete harmony with his formal 
design. He produced, in fact, a compound, not a mixture. 
The same is in general true of most Italian painting, for the 
tradition of honest, intellectual design was firmly established 
in Italy. But when we come to an artist like Holman Hunt 
the case is entirely different. English painting has never been 
conspicuously successful in the more abstract qualities and 
‘when Holman Hunt wanted to express the most elaborate 
literary and moral feelings in terms of paint his equipment was 
inadequate. He was so absorbed with the content that form 
went to the wall. To put it roughly, there was no fusion 
between the elements; the result is a mixture, not a 
compound. 

French painters have at various periods tried every sort 
of combination of the two elements but from about 1850 to 
1925 the tendency was steadily towards the rejection of 
literary content and emphasis on formal qualities. This 
tendency was begun by Courbet, carried on by Manet, estab- 


lished by Cézanne, exaggerated by Matisse and led finally to 
the extreme form of abstract painting, Cubism. But since 
1925 the reaction has set in. Surréalisme definitely asserts 
the importance of the unexpected non-pictorial relations of 
objects in a painting and with it painting has swung back to 
the extreme opposite to Cubism. 

Certain artists, on the other hand, have kept a middle course 
and of these a good example is the Russian, Pavel Tchelitchew, 
who is now holding an exhibition at Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries. 
Tchelitchew, taking his inspiration largely from the works of 
Picasso’s Blue period, is not afraid to deal with subjects which 
border on sentimentality. He delights in depicting wistful 
clowns and melancholy acrobats, and one trembles to think 
what his Ophelia might have been in less able hands. But his 
technical ability and his superb draughtsmanship allow of his 
taking risks. His paintings are compounds, not mixtures. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Poetry 
Bewate The Unhappy Dead ! 


BEWARE the unhappy dead thrust out of life 
unready, unprepared, unwilling, unable 
to continue on the longest journey. 


Oh, now as November draws near 

the grey, grey reaches of earth’s shadow, 

the long mean marginal stretches of our existence 
are crowded with lost souls, the uneasy dead 
that cannot embark on the slinking sea beyond. 


Oh, now they moan and throng in anger, and press back 

through breaches in the walls of this our by-no-means im- 
pregnable existence 

seeking their old haunts with cold ghostly rage 

old haunts, old habitats, old hearths, 

old places of sweet life from which they are thrust out 

and can but haunt in disembodied rage. 


Oh, but beware, beware the angry dead. 

Who knows, who knows how much our modern woe 

is due to the angry unappeased dead 

that were thrust out of life, and now came back at us 
malignant, malignant, for we will not succour them. 
Oh, on this day for the dead, now November is here 

set a place for the dead, with a cushion and soft seat 
and put a plate, and put a wine-glass out 

and serve the best of food, the fondest wine 

for your dead, your unseen dead, and with your hearts 
speak with them and give them peace and do them honour. 


Or else beware their angry presence, now 
within your walls, within your very heart. 
Oh, they can lay you waste, the angry dead. 
Perhaps even now you are suffering from the havoc they 
make 
unknown within your breast and your deadened loins. 
D. H. LAwreENcE. 


The Only Answer 


RETARDED into history’s marble eyes 

Is their quick challenge and ability ; 

All the expression of their enterprise, 

The fierce, the rapt, the generous and the free. 
Behold their monument ; no more is now to see. 


Travel this cool white day across this plain, 
Count farms and haycocks, think of dead event, 
Count all these graves, count every pang and pain 
Which put them here ; but life will not relent. 
Hardly the deathmask held one hour their last intent. 


Action, eternal fire ! from brain to brain, 
From race to race, and age to age on-leaping, 
Leaves the charred embers to the steady rain ; 
Over the skeleton the grass comes creeping, 
And life’s too short for wondering, too aflame for weeping. 
EpmMuND BLUNDEN. 
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Country Life 


A GreAT NEW SANCTUARY. 

Half the world has thanked the author of San Michele for 
the effectual fervency of his plea for the birds of Capri, now 
dedicated under the order of the Duce—nil desperandum 
Teucro Duce et auspice Teucro. We owe a similar debt to an 
act that had a somewhat similar inspiration. One of the 
most original and genuine books of descriptive travel written 
for a long time is Mr. John Still’s Jungle Tide. A good part of 
it concerned the great forest of Adams Hill, in Ceylon. It 
is known as the Holy Mountain, which should mean a place 
where no one hurts or destroys. That is what it will mean 
henceforth. Mr. Still made the suggestion, made a per- 
suasive plea that the Holy Mountain should become a great 
sanctuary for wild life of any and every sort. His plea has 
been greeted and granted. The Buddhist Sinhalese Minister 
of Lands has just proclaimed the hill and forest sanctuary. 
The news came to me in a letter which almost in phrase re- 
called the thanksgiving of the author of San Michele: ‘* Now 
I have to tell you a thing that pleases me more almost than 
anything that ever happened.” By such stages approaches 
the millennium. 

* % * * 
A TRAVELLER IN PLANTs. 

The greatest of all ‘‘ travellers in plants” of cur day— 
perhaps of any day, if Hooker be excepted—is now approach- 
ing some virgin country in Tibet, and that ‘roof of the 
world ” from which he brought us that loveliest of our flowers, 
the blue meconopsis, which anyone of us may now grow at 
the expense of a twopenny packet. Perhaps second to the 
blue poppy in popular appeal was that lusty primula, which 
especially rejoices in damp places, known as Florinde. It 
excels in vigour rather than grace, and the colour is at best 
not exciting. The new Florinde, which is one of the special 
objects of Mr. Kingdon Ward’s present search, is, I believe, 
pink; and the charm of this rare colour in such a genus 
should make the pink Florinde a possession indeed. 

* * Xf 


We have at least one other traveller—Mr. St. Barbe Baker, 
who is now on his way to California—to encourage the forma- 
tion of a tree sanctuary. He is propagandist rather than 
discoverer. His idea is to found what he calls a “ Grove of 
International Understanding.” 

* * * * 


The tree is becoming a sort of Masonic bond both psycho- 
logically and practically; and not the least sentimental 
votaries are the Americans of the West who are ‘* Druids of 
the Sequoia,” which we vulgarly call the Wellingtonia ; and 
Mr. St. Barbe Baker's Grove will include this giant, which is, 
I hear, being planted in New Zealand, where it grows at an 
astounding speed. The organization known as the Men of 
the Trees are exerting their influence all over the world. For 
example, that bright little quarterly, The Tree Lover, records 
the provision of grants for the planting of roadside trees along 
**the Palestine Front,” that is, along the Sea of Galilee 
on the road to Tiberias and along the Jerusalem-Ramallah 
road. The annual ceremony of tree-planting by children 
also begins to flourish in Palestine. Some years ago a com- 
mission was sent over to Rothamsted (and thereafter Sir 
John Russell went over to Palestine) to inquire why “ rivers 
of oil and wine ” refused to ** flow as the Book assures,” and 
some part of the reason was discovered. But nothing, per- 
haps, would do more to restore fertility—and beauty—than 
the multiplication of trees. 

* * * oH 
Birps AnD Wires. 

A traveller stopped the other day to talk to a linesman 
who was repairing the telephone wires on the Glasgow and 
Carlisle road near Abington. They had broken owing to the 
weight of snow lodged in their serried ranks. The wires are 


vertically above one another and six of them are abreast 
parallel, Now where wires are arranged in this way they are 
easily damaged by snow and they are very deadly to birds, 
Owing to similar experience on the Douglas Moors, Lord 
Home had the wires laid horizontally, showing only one wire 
to a bird in flight, 


Seareely a bird has been killed since, 


When this experience was told to the Jinesman he said that 
the Douglas road wires were the only ones which had passeq 
through the storms unscathed. There was no hold for the 
snow. This double experience may be worth the notice of 
authority. Money, trouble and birds may be saved by the 
same wise arrangement. 
% * * * 
Where Lanp ts Dear. 

Figures of the lamentably low price of land in England 
have been freely quoted here and elsewhere. It is the more 
refreshing to be able to report some high and heightening 
prices. Fruitland in Kent has lately been sold at £100 per 
acre, which may be sect against East Anglian land sold at 
80s. an acre, Wiltshire land at £4 and Huntingdonshire at 
about the same. The reason for this advance in the price 
of fruitland is plain and simple. There is a dearth of English 
fruit, a very great dearth of certain varieties. Good evidence 
of this—if evidence is needed—is to be found in that really 
excellent trade paper, The Canning Trade Journal (as one 
might say, The New Anti-Jacobin), to which Mr. G. W, 
Cadbury sent this special message ; ‘** there is not sufficient 
high grade fruit to meet the needs of the factories,” 
And these factories are increasing. A very large and most 
scientific factory, for example, will be opened this spring at 
Kings Lynn. 

* * * * 
Tur NEw CANNERIES. 

The number of factories—to which family factories have 
to be added—already exceeds four-score. A map of England 
showing these makes a suggestive lesson in topography, 
The biggest group centres round Pershore. Its nearest rivals 
are the Cambridge-South Lincoln group and the Kent-Surrey 
group. There are none west or south of Hereford. The 
areas of special produce grown in part for the sake of the 
factories cover an astoundingly large part of East Anglia, 
known as the granary of England. The new fruit-grower 
has a fine opportunity. It is necessary for him to be in 
touch with the factory and to grow not only the sorts but 
also the varieties of fruit which are required for canning. If 
this co-operation is in some degree a limitation, it is ina 
much greater degree a help and assurance. His market is 
assured and is free from the variety of middleman’s profits 
and the heedlessness of their ways which often make Covent 
Garden one of the worst of all markets for the producer. 


* * % * 


No species of production or sale is so closely bound up with 
the National Mark, which is a guarantee of quality very 
much stricter than prevails in any country in the world. 
This means that food stamped with the mark enjoys an 
*“*A.1 imprimatur.” Its quality is and must be of the 
best. A vast majority of these canning factories are National 
Mark factories. It would be a pity if some very ignorant 
criticism of the mark enjoyed any vogue. Nothing would 
better serve both consumer and producer, not to mention 
distributor, than a wider knowledge of the stuff marketed 
under the mark. The public has been slow in this regard; 
but, I think, sure. We are not a people who respond rapidly 
to novelties. Two years ago the sale of British canne( 
fruit rose 250 per cent. in the twelve months and _ steady 
advance is pretty well assured. Even an export trade is 
beginning thanks at least as much to the superiority of the 
cans as the quality of the produce. 


%* % * * 


We talk of farm mechanization. The amount of machinery 
and apparatus lately invented under the stimulus of the 
canning industry is legion; and the machines extend from 
little canning machines for use by the individual householder 
to the pea-shelling machines that can deal with five tons 
or more an hour. There are graders, slicers, ‘* dicers,” 
** viners,’’ and coolers and similar inventions of infinite variety. 
The absolute sum of wealth in the country is increased 
because much of the old waste is eliminated, ‘ Buy 
National Mark fruit and vegetables ” is an imperative which 
the consumers begin to obey with gusto, 

W. Beaci Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested io keep their leiters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of cur ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Tur SpecTATOR.] 


MR. GANDHYT’S RELEASK 

[To the Editor of THe Srecraror.] 
Sirz,—It is very deplorable that both the Viceroy and the 
secretary of State have rejected all appeals that have been 
made by friends of the Government for the release of Mr. 
Gandhi, and of all those non-violent prisoners who belong 
to the Right Wing of the Congress. There is overwhelming 
evidence in every Province that the vast majority of those 
who belong to the Congress are now heartily sick of Civil 
Disobedience, and are now prepared to join the ‘* Co-oper- 
ators.” What is the evidence? Here it is. I will just 
give one instance from a thousand others. A few days ago 
aleading Congress ** Dictator ’’ in Northern India, Mr. Metha 
Krishenchandra, issued to the Press an important statement. 
This Congressman was only recently released from prison, 
after serving a long term of imprisonment under the Ordinance. 
Iam giving a short extract of his statement, which was 
published in the Statesman of Calcutta : 

“We asked for bread and we were promised buttered bread, 
but in reality we were given stones by the Congress. . . . Congress 
methods have brought ruin and desolation in thousands of homes. 
Congress Leaders had preached that Swaraj was near at hand, 
and that they were fighting to win bread for thousands of poor 
and unemployed people, but during many years of turmoil, neither 
poverty nor unemployment has been removed or reduced in any 
way by Congress : on the contrary they have been greatly increased. 
... In my opinion the Government have succeeded and the 
Congress have been cornered from all directions. Both Civil 
Disobedience and non-co-operation have failed completely as 
political weapons. . . . Pandit Malaviya should follow the late 
Mr. C. R. Das, and give a lead to the country and save it from 
ruin. Mr, Gandhi was broken by Mr. Das ten years ago, and 
Congress was saved. ... I fear that revolt will soon break out 
in Congress ranks, since all those who are now in prison are getting 
very disgusted, &ec., &c.” 

Government should release all those Congressmen who 
hold moderate views, but it has pigheadedly turned a 
deaf ear to all the appeals of the Liberals on the absurd 
ground that ‘*‘ Mr. Gandhi refuses to sign a written guarantee 
that he has forsaken Civil Disobedience.’ Mr. Gandhi is 
quite happy, as the Statesman points out, ‘ conducting his 
anti-touchability campaign from his prison in Poona.” He 
has convulsed Hinduism and thereby has lost 90 per cent. 
of his flock. By keeping him in prison, Government are in 
fact giving him protection from the fury of his old friends. 
Can sheer ineptitude go further ?—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Poona. J. D. JENKINS. 


RECONDITIONING 

[To the Editor of Tux Spectator. | 
Sir,— It is difficult to understand the terms of reference 
to the recently appointed Departmental Committee which 
are considered to fall under the head of reconditioning. inas- 
much as the named purpose of securing the maintenance 
of a proper standard of fitness for human habitation in 
working-class houses not situated in clearance areas or 
suitable for demolition seems already to be covered by the 
procedure for improvement areas, the aim of which in the 
words of the Act is to secure for the area concerned “ the 
improvement of housing conditions and the subsequent 
maintenance of a proper standard of housing conditions 
therein.’ There are, however, according to the debate as 
reported some indications that at the back of the ministerial 
mind was the case of the structurally undivided London 
tenement house. And it has to be reckoned with that more 
than half of the working-class population in London are 
said to be living in such houses and further that, quite apart 
from the erection of new housing estates in the outskirts of 
London, the great majority of the lower wage-earners whose 
work lies in Central London will have to continue to live in 
these tenement houses. 

Space does not admit of describing the drawbacks of the 
London tenement house for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
but it is sufficient to say that the laws, going back over forty 
years, which regulate the occupation of tenement houses, 
or ‘houses let in lodgings” as they are called officially, 


are a sufficient admission that the accommodation provided 
by such houses is inherently unsatisfactory. Reconditioning 
Js an elastic word, and the thorough repairs made necessary 
by reason of the accumulated neglect of bad landlordism in 
the past is often supplemented by improvements of various 
sorts and degrees. But, short of remodelling into separate 
flats of modern design, the tenement house cannot at its 
best provide the privacy and the comfort of the home. And 
perhaps the most that will be financially possible will be to 
level up the worst of these houses to the standard of those 
of a somewhat better class which are already properly main- 
tained and are provided with a certain minimum of sanitary 
needs. How even this is to be effected, unless there is to be 
acquisition as well as enlightened management, is a problem 
which the Departmental Committee will have to tackle.— 
am, Sir, &e., H. J. Barton. 
24 Gayton Road, Harrow. 


— 


THE ONFORD MOVEMENT 
[To the Editor of Tux Srectrator.]} 
Sir,—The proposed observance of the Oxford Movement at 
the forthcoming Centenary Congress Meetings in July is 
primarily intended as a commemoration of the work effected 
by the founders of the movement in their insistence upon the 
Catholic nature of the Prayer Book in its teaching and 
formularies. 

There is, however, a well-intentioned desire in certain 
quarters to combine with this commemoration some form of 
thanksgiving for the benefits of the Evangelical revival. 

The Evangelical revival achieved many positive results 
which, I assume, would be regarded by churchmen with 
universal approval. 

At the same time, its sacramental tenets are so sharply 
opposed to those of the Oxford Movement that any attempt 
at a joint commemoration between such strongly antithetical 
schools of religious thought is a palpable absurdity.—I am, 
Sir, &e., I’. G. Baring, 

Guildford. 


WORLD PATRIOTISM 

[To the 

Sir,— May I support Mr. William Jackson's insistence on the 
fundamental importance of the introduction of a world 
language ? To attempt world co-operation while neglecting 
this question of a world language is like driving an aeroplane 
with lubrication designed for a stage-coach.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. M. Cater. 


Mditor of Tur Specraror.] 


Post Resto 64, Port Said, Egypt. 


TERROR IN GERMANY 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir, You were good enough a few years ago to publish a 
letter from me under the heading, ** The British Forces on 
the Rhine,” in which I pleaded for their early withdrawal 
and stressed the undeserved humiliation which their con- 
tinued presence on German soil inflicted on a beaten nation, 
which was striving to rehabilitate itself in the eyes of 
Europe. 

I cannot, therefore, be accused of being hostile to Germany 
if I venture to say how entirely unconvincing, as an apologia 
for the recent terrible excesses of the Hitlerites, the letter 
from Herr Deissmann appears to me. There is, in particular, 
one very significant and, [ am tempted to think, deliberate 
omission in his very laboured defence of the new régime. 
He is entirely silent about the furious “ Judenhetze ” which 
has all along characterized the Hitler programme and by 
jts unreasoning savagery raised a doubt as to Germany’s 
right to be still reckoned among the truly Christian and 
civilized nations of the world. 

One would have thought that the memory of the thousands 
of Jews—not all conscripts— who in the late War laid down 
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their lives for Germany might have shamed the most fanatical 
anti-Semites into treating the Jews who survived with some 
semblance of decency, quite apart from considerations of 
the great indebtedness of Germany to her Jewish subjects 
for the part they have played in making her great in all 
walks of life. 

But no, none of these considerations count for anything 
at the present juncture. Germany is suffering badly from 
an inferiority complex, and therefore needs a scapegoat— 
the Jews’ immemorial réle throughout history! Indeed, I 
often think that, if the Jews did not exist, they would have 
had to be invented, merely because of this recurring need 
among nations for a scapegoat. What, I ask, has Herr 
Deissmann to say on this most sinister aspect of Hitlerism ? 

With the letter, however, from your correspondent Miss 
Brooks, may I be permitted to express my entire concurrence ? 
The Allies, by their blind subservience to France since the 
War, have largely helped to sow the dragon’s teeth, and 
must now be prepared to reap the harvest.—I am, Sir, &c., 

13 Holland Villas Road, W. 14. ERNEST LESSER. 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—It was with something like a shock that I read Mr. 
Harrison Brown’s article purporting to describe a reign of 
terror in Germany, marked by an “orgy of unchecked 
violence,” with the streets alive with “gunmen.” He 
heightens the lurid effect of his description with the wildest 
cottee-house stories of what might happen. ‘Truly a notable 
attempt to interpret conditions in Germany. 

I do not wish to diminish the gravity of what is happening, 
which affects with good reason not merely the Communists, 
but also for reasons difficult to understand, the Social Demo- 
crats. Here in K6énigsberg, for instance, the Trade Union 
Building and the newspaper offices of the Social Democrats 
are occupied by the National Socialists. Speaking generally, 
however, I can aftirm that since I have been here (November, 
1932), quiet and order have prevailed not only in K6nigsberg 
but throughout East Prussia. Both the Reichstag elections 
and the municipal elections took place without incident in the 
greatest sabbath calm, and no hindrances were suffered by any 
of the voters. There was none of that excitement which 
makes an English election so great a treat for the youngsters. 
The children of Kénigsberg went skating as usual on the lake 
in the middle of the town. The night before, on March 4th, 
10,000 people, and I among them, assembled in the Haus der 
Technik, to hear Chancellor Hitler. ‘There were warm cheers, 
but not wild cheers, there was enthusiasm but none of that 
tumultuous welcome which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald used to 
iaspire. It may be that the East Prussians are a phiegmatic 
though a determined folk. At the end of the Chancellor's 
address, which consisted in great part of useful moral reflec- 
tions, the audience sang, not ** Deutschland uber Alles,” but 
that fine old German Hymn of Thanksgiving to conlude the 
meeting. Then they all went quietly home. Life for the 
average citizen pursues its normal course. ‘The streets present 
their usual appearance ; people go shopping, attend cinemas, 
concerts and theatres as they have always done ; children go 
unaccompanied to school. 

It is too early to judge with certainty the part played by 
the National Socialist movement in the life of Germany. So 
much has been said and written against this movement, that 
I, as a neutral observer, may be allowed to state, without being 
misunderstood, something in their favour. Few people in 
England seem to understand the dangers threatening the 
German Reich from without (the consequences of Versailles) 
and from within (Communism widely spread throughout the 
country even in remote villages). The present phase in 
Germany is a defensive action against these formidable 
dangers and destructive forces. It would take too long 
within the compass of a letter to describe the positive side of 
the National Socialist movement. This exists, and appeals to 
some of the finest of the young Germans, whom it has been 
my pleasure to meet. The result both of the general and 
municipal elections clearly indicate that it responds to some 
of the deepest needs of the German people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Konigsberg, East Prussia. T. P. Conwe.i-Evans. 

[What Mr. Conwell-Evans did not experience at Koén'gsberg 
(a rather remote observation-post) has no very direct bearing 
on what Mr. Harrison Brown did experience at Berlin.—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 





i 
[To the Editor of Tue SpeEcTaAtToR.] 

Sir,—As an eye-witness of the recent elections in Germany 
may I be permitted to differ from the view of Dr. Deissmany 
as expressed in your issue of March 10th? It is true tha 
there was no intimidation at the polling booths on election 
day, but the wholesale arrest of Communist deputies anq 
the detention and worse of Socialists and Pacifists—all these 
categories being classified as Marxists—which took place both 
before and after election day can only be characterized gg 
terrorism. The effect in Berlin was noticeable, where people 
showed a tendency to look over their shoulders before speak. 
ing, to see if they were being overheard. 

Since the publication of Dr. Deissmann’s letter the record 
of raids on houses, beatings, shootings and other acts of 
violence—so-called *‘ individual actions ”—has increased to 
such an extent that Herr Hitler has issued a call to discipline, 
the effects of which will be anxiously awaited by many peace. 
loving Germans. Not the least of the Chancellor’s difficulties 
is the anxiety of his followers to grasp the opportunity to 
work off old scores and private grudges, and while it is unfair 
to judge the new German régime by the events of its first fey 
weeks of existence, it must be admitted that neither ip 
external or internal affairs have these events been calculated 
to inspire confidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETI, 

Albany, Piccadilly, W. 


A PLEA FOR WINDOW TAX 

[To the Editor of Vux Srecraror.] 
Si1r,—I would like, if I may be so allowed, to applaud the 
refreshing and balanced realism of your leader ‘* Our Own 
Country First,” wherein you emphasize what ought to be a 
truism here as it is in certain other countries (notably 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland), namely that 
seemliness, whether rural or civic, has a cash value, and that 
architectural good manners are ultimately good business, 
Had I not been an architect active in the “‘ amenities move- 
ment ”’ long before I became a pluralist publican (and there- 
fore directly interested in the tourist traflic, one of our still 
really fiourishing industries), I should suspect myself, and be 
justly suspected by others, of being a selfishly interested 
propagandist. 

In fact, of course, I am—inevitably—for it is clear to me 
that no discerning foreigner (which is the only kind I am at 
pains to attract) will return to a country which he finds so 
little like the flattering, if slightly archaic, pictures of England 
that we unrealistically export abroad, and so increasingly like 
a diffuse and planless mining camp. Yet even to-day, 
England can still be truthfully called a lovely land—besmirched 
by plague spots, though it is rapidly nearing the point when 
honesty will compel us to admit that we have declined to the 
humiliating condition of a slatten country redeemed by 
picture-posteard ‘‘ Beauty Spots.” We broadcast photo- 
graphs of Bath and Broadway, of Magdalen Bridge and 
Snowdonia ; and the trustful overseas visitor ‘* In search of 
England ” finds himself inexplicably confronted by Peace- 
haven, Southend, and Aldershot; by Stonehenge and 
Kenilworth (as they really are), and by the Home Counties 
now frankly become a diluted and insipid suburbia. In short, 
looking for Royal Windsor he is dismayed to discover Slough. 

Now all this is implicit in your admirable article, as is also 
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an appeal for organized effort in the conservation of what | 


you justly call our ‘* National Assets” in amenity: but may 


I remind your readers (not for the first time) that the Council . 


for the Preservation of Rural England, and its sister, the 


Council for Wales (both of 17 Great Marlborough Street, 
W. 1) are the active co-ordinating bodies for all such efforts, 
and always ready both to give and receive help? But as 


even a public-spirited organization cannot give out more than & 


it receives, whether in subsidies or service, I do feel that the 
good citizen who shares your views should also be prepared to 
share his purse to the small extent of becoming a subscribing 
member to one or other of these councils. Particularly do 
I feel it incumbent on the innkeeper whose prosperity must 
depend so largely on the English countryside being still worth 
seeing. Personally—as an innkeeper—I would welcome the 
levying of a definite voluntary ‘‘ Amenity Tax ” 





an annual | 
tribute to such societies in return for their good offices 2 7 
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Preserving the Peace” of the countryside, and by way of 
insurance against unneighbourly outrage. 
"As this tribute would be to preserve visual beauty, it might 
very fitly be a window tax, and speaking for the several hotels 
that I can speak for, I would joyfully see that any such impost 
that might be generally agreed was promptly paid. The 
official receipt for such a tax, displayed in the entrance hall, 
should be the recognized mark and badge of the good publican 
who deserved well of the travelling public. If he is indeed a 
good host, he will know already that good manners are good 
pusiness, and this care for the countryside is, after all, merely 
carrying his good manners out of doors.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CLovucH WiiuiAMs-ELLIs. 
The Hotel Portmeirion, Penrhyndeudraeth, North Wales. 


COAL COMBINES 

[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 
Sir,—I was sorry to observe in your issue of March 3rd that 
you consider the Coal Commission has shown patience in 
waiting for coalowners to combine, and that you also approve 
of Sir Ernest Gowers’ determination to enforce amalgamation. 
I think the shoe is entirely on the other foot. I am convinced 
the policy the Government propose to enforce is mistaken in 
its incidence, while its tendency to raise prices at home and 
reduce them abroad will not only damage the mining industry, 
but will also destroy many trades upon which its welfare 
depends. 

The advent of the Diesel engine completely revolutionized 
the home and foreign bunker trade, which was one of our 
most valuable assets. As a shipowner, although believing in 
the superiority of the Diesel, I decided to rely on steamers 
because of their vital importance to the coal trade. I also 
saw the possibility of the Diesel owner being at the mercy 
of the few millionaire oil producers, who could so easily 
combine and extort their own fuel price. As _ regards 
steamers, I felt that that danger did not exist, as this country 
is specially favoured by its central geographical position. 
It also possesses coal of unsurpassed quality, with supply 
stations well distributed throughout the main ocean routes, 
and therefore could defy competition and at all times provide 
bunker coal at world lowest productive figures. Sir Ernest 
Gowers’ readiness to sacrifice the freedom of colliery proprie- 
tors holding such advantages, as well as to suppress the proved 
trading principles of our forefathers, in order to make tentative 
agreements With Germany, Poland, &c., is altogether inex- 
plicable. We live on an island and are dependent upon 
cheap transportation, so that it is beyond belief that our 
Government should initiate a scheme that favours oil burners 
while tending to increase the cost of coal—the life’s blood 
of our very existence. 

The steamer is unquestionably the most important remaining 
asset of the coal trade ; in fact it is the stalking-horse through- 
out the world of our collieries. The coal quota eliminates 
competition, without which I have always understood 
efficiency in any trade is utterly unattainable. It standardizes 
prices irrespective of market movements. These prices being 
known to our foreign competitors enables them to fix their 
charges slightly below ours and thereby secure all competitive 
trade, hence the disappearance of outward coal carge:s and the 
consequent homeward freights on consumable commodities, to 
the detriment of the entire community. It further stiffens 
prices against us at coaling stations owned by foreigners. The 
whole conception is utterly retrograde and represents the 
most pernicious form of inane monopoly ever devised : 
a bull point for oil and Diesels, but a nail in the coffin of 
coal and steamers. I think those coalowners who are with- 
standing the amalgamation, conscientiously believing that its 
principles are contrary to sound immemorial business practice, 
are acting patriotically. If it is the chief interest of the country 
that is being aimed at, the arguments against the coal quota 
are irresistible-—I am, Sir, &c., Joun LATTA. 

12 Portman Square, W. 1. 


{The salient fact is that the potential output of British coal- 
mines is 300,000,000 tons a year and the actual demand 
about 200,000,000. Without some ordered regulation, such as 
emergencies like the present call for, there could be nothing 
but cutthroat competition and chaotic ruin for the weaker 
mines..— Ep. The Spectator.] 


SPENDING FOR UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue SpecTatTeR.] 
Sir,—The lead which the National Association of Building 
Societies, in the interest of employment, has given to its 
constituent societies by urging them to recommend their 
members to put in hand repairs and improvements is one 
which might well be followed by other bodies. 

Regard it how we may, we have sooner or later got to 
face the fact that we cannot expect a return of prosperity 
by merely sitting down and waiting for it. Somehow or 
other we have got to re-start the wheels of industry, and 
though individual repairs may not seem to mean very much, 
repairs multiplied by a million represent a very considerable 
item. 

A similar appeal might well, I think, be made to Local 
Authorities to put in hand the many schemes which were 
suspended eighteen months ago at the instance of the Govern- 
ment. The cry that we could not afford them seemed plausible 
enough at the time, but it no longer holds, and as long as 
work is crying out to be done it seems foolish in the extreme 
to go on paying unemployment benefit to the men who might 
thus be employed. Wise spending is the line of true economy. 
—TI am, Sir, &e., H. L. NATHAN. 

1 Finsbury Square, E.C, 2. 


“THE LAWBREAKER” 

[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 
Sir,—In his interesting review of The Lawbreaker, by E. Roy 
Calvert and Theodora Calvert, Mr. Ensor disagrees with the 
author’s view that the unpaid magistrates should be retained. 
I have myself repeatedly attacked the abuses of the present 
system, but after nearly thirty years’ practical experience of 
the courts I should be sorry to see stipendiary magistrates 
substituted for the unpaid justices. It is important that the 
ordinary citizen should be concerned in the administration of 
justice, and it has probably never been more important than 
at the present day. And is it much of a recommendation for 
penology to say that it has become at least as much a science 
as economics ? 

Mr. Ensor speaks of debtors committed by the County 
Courts as being ** all such as can pay and will not.” I hope 
he will excuse my suggesting that this may reveal ‘“‘that subtle 
discrepancy between paper theorist and practical adminis- 
trator” of which he speaks. Judges, even when they have 
ample time, act on the evidence before them. It is significant 
that in 1919, when the percentage of unemployment was 2.4, 
the committals were 216. In 1931, with an unemployment 
percentage of 21.3, there were 3,398 committals.—I am, 
Sir, &e., SOLICITOR. 


[To the Editor of Tux. Specraror.| 

Sir,—It is regrettable that in the review of Mr. Calvert's 
book, The Lawbreaker, in your issue of March 10th, no 
mention is made of that part of it dealing with voluntary 
work in prisons. This important service has not only helped 
to bring about the remarkable change in prison administration 
to which your reviewer referred: It has also been the 
means of forming a sound public opinion on penal questions, 
the desirability of which the review emphasizes. Mr. Calvert 
is able to speak with authority not because he is what your 
reviewer calls, somewhat disparagingly, a professional 
reformer, but because of his long experience as a voluntary 
prison visitor. Men of such intimate knowledge of law- 
breakers as his are not apt to make the disturbing misstate- 
ment which Mr. Ensor makes in his last sentence. He seems 
to have written—let us hope it is a misprint—** a good many 
of the debtors concerned (who are all such as can pay and will 
not).” Mr. Calvert makes no such statement, of course. 
His is the solid practical book which those seriously engaged 
in dealing with delinquents have been hoping for.—I am, Sir, 
&e., MARGARET WILSON, 

13 Woburn Square, W.C. 1. 

[Mr. Ensor writes :--Nobody can be imprisoned save for a 
debt due under some order or judgement of a court, and then 
only if it is proved that he “ either has or has had since the 
date of the order or judgement the means to pay the sum in 
respect of which he has made default, and has refused or 
neglected, or refuses or neglects, to pay the same ” (section 5 
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of the Debtors’ Act). My condensed reference to this would 
have been better worded, “‘ can or could pay and will or would 
not’ ; but in implying that power to pay and wilful omission 
to use that power were conditions precedent to imprisonment 
it was perfectly correct. A large proportion of the persons 
are men who owe money to women under bastardy orders or 
separation orders, and who have withheld it through spite. 
Your correspondent is welcome to her sympathy for them ; 
but I am afraid mine goes to the women.] 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 
|To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—May a mere producer be heard on the railway problem ? 
My trade before the War was ninety-five per cent. export 
and normally my firm employs over 2,000 men. To-day 
our exports have shrunk to less than one-third of what 
they were in 1914, although our price is well below pre-War. 
Naturally I turn my attention to the Home Trade and there 
I find road transport of the greatest value. Rail transport 
is slow and uncertain and damage is not infrequent. By 
road my goods are delivered the same day in perfect condition, 
The cost is not so much a consideration as convenience. 

Last year I paid £1,074 in licence duties and petrol tax 
on four lorries. They are fitted with pneumatic tyres and 
are as well maintained and as silent as private cars. Who 
is able to say that these lorries did not pay their full share 
for the wear and tear they contributed to the roads? It 
is doubtful if a heavy lorry fitted with pneumatic tyres can 
do any harm to our main roads. Vibration and noise are 
less than from a horse and cart with steel tyres. Now can 
the Government afford to discourage these revenue producers ? 
Between us we users of the road are paying in taxation a 
sum equal to the whole cost of maintaining and improving 
the roads. It is true that two-thirds of that sum is being 
devoted to the financial consequences of War profiteering, 
but what hope is there of balancing the Budget without us ? 
Railway shareholders are naturally concerned at the progress 
that road transport is making, but it would be suicidal to 
continue using an old form of transport if a cheaper and 
better one has been discovered. Shareholders in cotton 
mills, ships and steel works have also to go without dividends 
and are as much entitled to consideration. At present I 
am supplying the railways with steel at the price of pre-War 
and paying fifty per cent. more for rail transport. The railway 
companies have done nothing to assist the steel trade to meet 
the competition of those countries which by inflation have 
got rid of their pre-War debts, thereby reducing their taxation 
and their cost of production. Some of us have suffered in 
the past from railway strikes and are alive to the dangers of 
monopolies of any kind. Ulster is getting on quite well 
to-day without railways, and we may again have reason to 
be thankful that all our eggs are not in the railway basket.— 
lam, Sir, &c., EK. PETER JONES. 

Greenbank, Chester. 


WORK CENTRES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.]} 
Srr,—In The Spectater of March 8rd there was an interesting 
letter from ‘* Unemployed” on the subject of Occupation 
Centres, Social and Work Centres. His chief criticisms 
were that the vast number of the unemployed did not 
come : that classes, as a rule, did not keep up their numbers : 
that unemployed men desired more entertainment and less 
education: and finally that work is what they want—a 
fact with which all agree. I venture to suggest that he is 
falling into a common error in regarding “ the Unemployed ” 
as a mass with common tastes and similar capacities, and 
is generalizing from too limited an experience. For in 
fact the movement, still in its infancy, shows a remarkable 
increase in membership, the present figures being about 
one hundred and fifty thousand. So far from the unem- 
ployed desiring entertainments pure and simple the Occupa- 
tion Centres are the outcome of their desire for ‘* something 
more,” and these are steadily multiplying. His arguments 
for more accessible Centres is being met gradually as more 
are opened. 

If ‘“* Unemployed” were in a position to survey the 
voluntary service movement as a whole, he would admit 
that his strictures were not universally true, though what 
he savs is a not unfair description of some Centres. Each 


——————— 


district shows a variety in conditions, and a tour through 
different parts of Britain reveals astonishing contrast, 
The best results are to be found where each Centre has been 
formed with a small nucleus of keen men. A Centre which 
starts with a hundred may drop to fifteen, but many whic, 
start with ten or fifteen have grown to a hundred or more, 
Many of their members have shown that they have grea 
natural gifts, in music, art, drama—with their hands no 
less than with their heads, and this is true of both men anq 
women. Surely effort should be made to give these talents 
a chance of developing. 

Your correspondent says, ‘“‘ the unemployed could do with 
a little less education.” We could all do with a little more, 
and even then we would be behind the ordinary standards 
of some other countries. The argument that because large 
numbers are not benefiting all should be deprived of oppor. 
tunity, can scarcely be maintained. If the resources of each 
locality were fully mobilized, there could be activities within 
the range of everyone. ‘The last few months, in fact, show 
considerable development in the pursuit of physical fitness, 
handicraft and education. To withhold from those who 
have no work the opportunity of employing their time use. 
fully will help them neither to get work nor to be fit for it 
when it comes.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. F. Exxis, Secretary, 
The National Council of Social Service, 
26 Bedford Square, W.C. 1. 


THE COST OF GROWING WHEAT 
[To the Editor of Tue SpectTaror.] 
Srr,—I am glad to note Sir W. Beach Thomas has acknow. 
ledged that his note was intended to be reductio ad absurdum 
of the claims of mechanizers. 

I might add that it is a very different thing to grow wheat 
consecutively on a small plot of land suited to wheat growing 
such as the instance he has mentioned, than to grow it ona 
thousand acres of land which in nearly all parts of England 
must have variations in the block itself. 

As to his quotation from my book, Horn Hoof and Corn, “ of” 


is quite obviously a misprint and should be “at.” — This is 
clearly shown from the context.—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. LYMINGTON, 


THE LAW OF NATIONS 
[To the Editor of Tur Sprecraror.] 
Srr,—Your readers will remember that on February 10th a 
review of mine of Professor H. A. Smith’s Great Britain and 
the Law of Nations appeared in your columns, followed by a 
correspondence on February 17th. This led me to a re 
reading of the book and to further reflection upon it, and I 
realize now that this review may have been too censorious. 
The position assumed by Professor Smith in regard to legal 
doctrine and his competence as a scholar was, of course, in no 
way questioned by me. I think, however, that the review 
dwelt unduly on the necessity of correlating historical data 
with these legal questions. This is my particular interest and 
study, but it is difficult and complicated to execute, and, 
what is more to the point, it is a relatively new aspect. It 
does not seem to me quite fair to press this historical aspect 
too much and too far, in relation to a work which is primarily 
legal. I should therefore wish to make it clear that these 
criticisms do not represent my more matured view.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Haro._pD TEMPERLEY. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


POINT FROM LETTERS 
THE DuNnBAR MASQUE. : 
At a recent meeting of the Scottish Masque and Music 
Society, under the chairmanship of Lord Clyde, it was 
decided that the performance of the Masque upon the subject 


of the life and works of the poet Dunbar should be given it F 


the Music Hall, George Street, Edinburgh, from Tuesday the 
13th to Saturday, June 17th, inclusive. The Masque is being 


written by Mr. Lewis Spence and will be produced by Mr. F 


James Wallace Bell, whose work as a producer, both for the 


Scottish Community Drama Association and the Studio f 


Theatre is well known to Edinburgh audiences. The general 
management of the Masque has been undertaken by Mr. 
R. Douglas Robertson. The joint honorary Secretaries, 


Miss A. C. Maconochie and Miss I. F. Grant, 10 Heriot Row, f 


will be delighted to give further information to anyone who 
would care to hear more about the Masque. 
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Parent and Child 


The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary. 
Oxford. Milford, London. 2 Vols. 63s.) 


(Clarendon Press, 


Here is a fine selection—(I had all but said anthology, but 
the sight of these two stalwart volumes of some 1,300 pages 
each, and weighing together, I should guess, about twelve 
pounds, repels this light and flowery word)—from the most 
interesting book in the world, the Oaford English Dictionary, 
which contains nearly half a million words and more than 
one and a half million quotations. (It is Mr. Onions who 
has counted, not I.) We are not informed how many words 
or quotations there are in the abridgement, only that it is 
a quintessence, and here one suspects a «ouble meaning, 
for there would seem, calculating from an average page, to 
be some hundred thousand words, or about a fifth part of the 
other. The proportion of quotations is probably considerably 
Jess, for many words in the Shorter Dictionary have none, 
and in each case they are inevitably and drastically pruned. 
But enough remain to preserve the lively literary flavour, 
to elucidate, and to instruct, though not, I think, quite 
enough to dispel occasional confusion. 


The Shorter has one actual superiority over its parent, for 
it has a list of the authors cited, though not (as a rule) of the 
titles of the books quoted from. The large Dictionary has 
not yet printed such a list ; it is hoped that it will do so in 
the supplementary volumes, so that those unlettered readers 
who do not recognize such brief allusions as “‘ Holland Amm. 
Marcel.” may be able to enlighten their darkness. On the 
other hand, the list in the Shorter, by only giving, for the most 
part, the authors, with dates of birth and death, leaves obscure 
the date of any particular quotation. Take, for instance, 
farthingale. We learn that it was first mentioned in 1552, and 
the one quotation is signed Ray. Referring to Ray in the list, 
you find that he was born in 1627 and died in 1705, but no books 
by him are mentioned, and you are in the dark as to whether 
he wrote of farthingales in his Catalogue of English Plants, 
his Collection of Proverls, his History of Fishes, of Quad- 
rupeds, or of Serpents, his Journey through the Low Countries, 
or his Persuasive to a Holy Life ; in short, it might have been 
any year between 1660 and 1700. The large Dictionary 
annotates the quotation, “* Ray, Journ. Low. C. 1673,” so 
you know where you are. Would it not be worth the extra 
space for the Shorter to do likewise ? On the other hand, 
one must not complain of the exclusion of the other farthingale 
quotations, even of Hugh Latimer’s sardonic, ** I warrant you 
they had bracelets and verdingales and such fine gere,” 
considering the really staggering amount which has been 
packed into the available space. 

The dates of included words run from Alfred to the present 
day, but tl.os2 which deceased before 1400 are rightly excluded. 
Rightly, since they have not, for most of us, the literary 
associations of their later brethren. I can, for instance, do 
without wt and speow ard those other Old Englishisms to 
which we decided six centuries ago to give the frozen mitt 
(I use this expression with some qualms, since the Dictionary 
ignores it), Among the obsolete words which fell asleep 
later than this date, it must have been a difficult task to choose. 
One misses here many familiar dead friends, endeared by the 
melodious cadences or witty turns of phrase of those makers 
of English prose and poetry who were wont to use them. 
Perhaps frequency of use was the guiding principle of choice, 
both as to words and their various senses. There are here 
no “ hoyting girls,’ nor yet young ladies who * coyly quaint 
it with dissembling face,’ nor even does God * quaint not 
with Baal,” this verb being omitted, in all its meanings. 
There are no “ doting nidiots,” no pranky dandiprats (dandiprat 
is here, but not in its ine@ulgent sense of male or female 
urchin, as in Heywood’s ** With this dandiprat, this pretty 
little Apes face, is yon blunt fellow in love’’); there are no 
* boutgates and deceits in the heart of man,’ no rooksters to 
tradition us to our siroy, no. ... But this is to be un- 
grateful. 

It is perhaps a fairer cause of complaint that the excellent 
principle of assigning to each sense of a word its first known 

te has not quite always been adhered to. The verb to 


fadge, for instance, has only one first date (1578) given for 
four of its senses. ‘The last date found of each sense is, how- 
ever, given. The senses are usually given chronologically, 
but not invariably. In the word foggy, for instance, the 
earliest sense, which is bloated or fat (“all foggy fat she 
was,” Skelton, 1529), is placed third, with no indication that 
the 1529 use of the word was in this sense. 


There are many new words here which have invaded the 
language since the O.E.D. was a-compiling. But some of 
them must have reached us since even the Shorter composed 
its earliest pages, for I do not find, for example, the verb 
to doll up, of which I have for several years hoped to learn 
the birthday. And it is strange in these days to find a 
cloister to which gangsters have not penetrated, in which the 
Name gun is never applied to a pistol, and gunman is dis- 
missed as “ now rare.” The groves of Academe have not 
yet, it seems, been disturbed by transatlantic roysterings. Nor 
by such vilely illiterate but all too common usages as due 
for “ owing to ” (‘‘ it skidded due to the speed ”’) and following 
for “ after” (“* following supper, they went to bed”). And 
what of the booksellers’ use of title for book ? How soon do 
these common journalistic vulgarisms establish themselves 
as uses? On the other hand, words coined in the European 
war, such as blighty and others seldom heard now, are well 
represented, and so are technical and scientific terms. 


I do not know (for I have not yet read it all) whether the 
Shorter Dictionary amends any of its parent’s few errors 
and omissions. But I see that it repeats that the first use 
of Augustan, applied to the Queen Anne writers, was in 1819, 
still ignoring Goldsmith’s essay in The Bee of November 24th, 
1759. Elizabethan, again, is given as an adjective m 1817, 
whereas Isaac Disraeli used it in 1807, and its first use as a 
noun is ascribed to 1881, which is certainly far too late, for 
Masson uses it in 1859, with no air of coining a word. Indeed, 
he boldly, and without giving proofs, states that by 1624 a 
cluster of writers had already been named “ the Elizabethans.” 
This is interesting in so careful a professor, and it is a pity he 
cannot now be questioned. But 1881 should certainly be 
amended. 

But success in the engrossing game of trying to catch the 
0.E.D. out is rare, and it is perhaps impudent to play it. 
Better to give thanks both for that mighty work and for 
this its sturdy child, the second-best dictionary, both 
etymologically and otherwise, in England. 

Rose MAcauLay. 
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The New Learning 


The New Learning. Edited by F. J. E. Raby. 
and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 


(Nicholson 


Tus book is one of the outlines of modern knowledge with 
which we have recently become familiar ; but it is an outline 
with a difference. Its object is not so much to tell the truth— 
not. at least, to tell the whole of it—as to give a unified picture 
of the universe. Those parts of the truth, or of what appears 
to be quite possibly the truth, which fail to fit into the picture, 
are as a consequence ignored. The universe, in fact, has not 
been presented as a whole; it has been sub-edited in the 
interests of a system. 

That there is at the moment a supreme need for a unified 
conception of the universe nobody will deny. Science, from 
its very nature, is departmentalized. Working away in his 
own special compartment, the scientist pays attention to the 
area, and only to the area, of the universe which falls within 
it. It is not to be wondered at if some of the results which 
reach us from these departmentalized laboratories of inquiry 
tend to clash. That they should do so is no criticism of the 
scientist ; cosmic correlation is not his business. But with 
voluminous reports reaching us from the special sciences at 
the present bewildering rate it is highly necessary that some- 
hody should undertake the task of pooling and sifting, in 
order to provide us with a picture of the modern universe 
as a whole which is both consistent and all-embracing. 
That this is a current need of the times nobody will deny. As 
Dr. Mansbridge says in his foreword to the present volume : 
‘he who thinks and consequently acts as though his own 
field of knowledge were background enough, in so far falls 
short of the requirements of an educated man.” The human 
mind, moreover, has a natural need of synthesis, so much so 
that, as Mr. Raby points out, the individual’s * intellectual 
and spiritual salvation lies in his ability to obtain a general 
view of the universe which is his home.” 

Of the need, I repeat, there is no doubt ; but have we the 
material to satisfy it? The present book suggests to me that 
we certainly have not. ‘ The aim of the editor,” says Mr. 
Raby, “has been to test the possibility of some kind of 
unified view of things,” and because the essays were written 
in independence, because the writers were not first examined 
as to their attitude to the universe and selected only if they 
yave the same answers, and because, nevertheless, these 
essays do tend to present some kind of unity, Mr. Raby 
seems to think that the modern universe has emerged 
triumphantly from the test. I have no wish to criticize the 
individual contributions to the book ; most are admirable. 
Professor Chapman gives a reasonably objective survey of 
Physies ; Professor McBride manfully takes up the cudgels 
on behalf of an unfashionable Vitalism ; modern Oxford is 
represented by Dr. William Brown on The Human Mind, 
and Mr. Carritt on the Arts and Aesthetic Theory. Dr. 
Dingle, obviously influenced by Mr. Needham, writes admir- 
ably —it is the’best essay in the book—on Science and Scientific 

’ Method, while the Reverend W. R. Matthews contributes 
articles on Philosophy and Theology. The contributions, I 
repeat, are in themselves excellent, but, as one passes from 
one to another, one finds it difficult to avoid the view that the 
apparently unified view which the book suggests is due to the 
fact that the writers tend to share certain general-—albeit 
unconscious pre-suppositions. The editor, in fact, has 
carefully selected his contributors, even if he has not censored 
their contributions, so that, although the world picture which 
emerges is reasonably consistent, it is much to be doubted 
whether it satisfies the second condition of being all-embracing. 
‘Too many strands in contemporary thought are left out. 
The particular kind of tendenciousness of attitude which 
this book evinees will be immediately perceptible to the dis- 
cerning from the names of the authors whom the editor 
most frequently quotes : Christopher Dawson, M. Maritain, 
Von Hugel and Lawrence Hyde. The omissions of which it 
is guilty, and the principle which governs them, can be seen 
at a glance by studying the bibliography of books on philo- 
sophy appended to Dean Matthews’ article. Only one by 
Bertrand Russell appears, and that is his early Problems of 
Philosophy, which he has superseded in at least half a dozen 
different ways in at least half a dozen different books. Modern 
Realism is practically unrepresented ; Materialism might 


=== 


never have been heard of. In fact, one gets the impression 
from reading Dean Matthews that modern philosophy jg jy 
the throes of an Idealist revival, is dominated by the eon, 
ception of value, and is strongly theistic in tendency. Thy 
impression is misleading. All these elements are present, jn 
modern philosophy, but they are very far from being dominant, 
As with Dean Matthews’ contribution, so with the book gs 
a whole. Its tendency is to support the theistic hypothesis, 
That Theism may be true I for one do not wish to deny, 
but that there is something in what is vaguely called “ the 
new learning *”’ to support it is very far from being the cage, 
Science, as Mr. Raby rightly says, “ can no Ionger pretend to 
bar the way to such ” (viz., a metaphysical) ** an explanation, 
Philosophy and religion are therefore free to make their own 
claims, which they must put forward on their merits.” Ce. 
tainly ; but we are not, therefore, entitled to suppose that 
the claims are of only one sort, or that science supports them, 
Science may have cleared the boards of the universe for 
religion, but it has no contribution to make to the writing of 
the play. Hence, the general view of the world which “ the 
new learning” is said to support will appeal only to those 
who already share the pre-suppositions from which its writers 
start. C. E. M. Joan, 


Yoga’s Path to Bliss 


An Indian Monk. By Shri Purohit Swami. With an Introduction 
by W. B. Yeats. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

“In the shadow of Mount Girnar I learned the alphabet of tho 

spiritual life from pilgrims of every condition and language while 
walking the streets with my begging bowl.” 
Tis sentence sets the key to a curious and interesting book, 
The Brahmin who tells us here of his quest for the noble path 
of wisdom of his forefathers pursued a very different way from 
that of the Christian mystics, and it will be hard for the reader, 
with perhaps a Franciscan ideal of joyousness in his mind, to 
enter into the self-centred yet self-abased attitude of the 
Indian. But if he can do so, he will have learned much of 
a race that is doubtless the subtlest-minded of mankind. 

It was fortunate for Shri Purohit Swami that he came to 
Europe, and attracted the attention of Mr. Sturge Moore, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, and Mr. W. B. Yeats, who writes a 
discerningly sympathetic introduction, for without such 
helpful counsel and powerful support I doubt if he would have 
been able to prepare so sincere and striking an account of an 
Indian mystic’s life, or to find a publisher for it when written, 
“The reader of the lives of European devotees,” says Mr, 
Yeats, ““may at first be disappointed in this book ;_ the 
author's life is modelled on no sacred example, ordered by no 
well-tried conventual discipline . . . and yet he has what we 
have not, though we once had it—the heroic eestatie passion 
prolonged through years.” 

The Swami begins his story with his infancy at Badnera, 
We are told that after he was born, ‘“ when according to 
kindly custom mothers came to visit my mother and the 
babies were passed round that they might benefit by other 
milks,” a Mahratta lady wished to suckle him, but that his 
grandmother forbade it, saying the Mahrattani ate fish, eggs 
and meat—** do you think we can let you nurse our son ?” 

At the age of nine he was invested with the sacred thread of 
the Brahmins, amidst feasting and rejoicing. His father then 
communicated to him the sacred Gayatri Mantra, and he was 
taught the Vedas. Shortly afterwards he met his first 
Mahatma, “ who looked as if he were fifteen and was always 
stark naked.”? At school he studied philosophy diligently, 
and passed all his examinations with ease, but a professor said : 
**My dear boy, do not think these books will help you in 
achieving what you wish to attain, They are all dry bones. 
You must go to some Yogi, who will initiate you in the pro- 
cesses of life.” 

Through many trials and temptations, physical and mental, 
the Swami was gradually led to a life of contemplation and to 
the feeling-realization of monism. He passed his nights in 
meditation, weaning his mind from the objects of sensual 
desire, until at Jast he met his own Mahatma... 

“ As I entered, the Swami, who was sitting on a tiger’s skin, rose, 
our eyes met, and I flew to meet him, and he fondly clasped me in his 
arms. What a great bliss it was to be in the arms of that great 
blessed soul! It was the purest form of bliss I had ever enjoyed. 
Our common friend, who had introduced-me to the Swami, was 
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THE SHORTER OXFORD 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 
PRINTED IN TRIPLE 
BOUND IN BUCKRAM. 


First edition exhausted. 
Second edition nearly ready. 
Third edition printing. 


“ — Contains all the features that endear the parent to those who consult it... 


«| The only possible substitute for the Great Dictionary . . .”’—Birmingham Post. 


“|, The very best and most scholarly English dictionary of its size. . 


2,500 PAGES 
COLUMN: 
£3 3s. NET 


9 


—Times. 


9 


—NManchester Guardian. 





ARISTOPHANES 


By GILBERT MURRAY. 7/6 net 
A study for the general reader of the Man, his 
(Ready in April) 


Work, and his Times. 


FERRUCIO BUSONI 

By E. J. DENT, 21/- net 
... One of the outstanding biographies of recent 
years .. ."—IWest End Review. 


pers finest musical biography that has appeared 
in English in this century . . .”"—Liverpool Post. 


“ 








THE LETTERS OF 
MATTHEW ARNOLD TO 
ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
Edited by H. F. LOWRY. 7/6 net 
“.. A real achievement. It adds an important frag- 


ment to the list of Matthew Arnold’s writings .. 
—New Statesman, 


A SHORT LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 
Abridged by Charles Williams from Sir 
I. K. Chambers’s two volumes, 5/- net 
“ _ Should now be accepted by the general reader 


as the standard life of Shakespeare.”—7imes, 








OXFORD: ITS PLACE IN 


NATIONAL HISTORY 
By Sir J. A, R. MARRIOTT, 6/- net 


“ «This is a history of Oxford as it ought to be 
written . . .’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE PROFESSIONS 
By A, M. CARR-SAUNDERS and 
P, A. WILSON. 25/- net 
An attempt to survey the methods of, and con- 
ditions in, the learned professions, and to do for 
them what the Webbs did for trade-unionism. 











THE ROMANTIC AGONY 
By MARIO PRAZ. 25/- net 


A study of the decadence of the romantic 
movement in European literature and painting 
from 1800-1900. (Ready in Jay) 





NAVAL TRAINING 
By Admiral Sir H. W. RICHMOND 


7) 6 jict 


A discussion of the aims and methods of the 





vocational training at present imposed upon 
naval officer cadets, with suggestions for its 
improvement. (Ready in April) 
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dumbfounded when he saw how familiar we were with each other. 
That was love at first sight. It was pure, divine love, and it_shines 
to-day in the hearts of both as it did on that first day. The Swami, 
while still embracing me, said softly, with music in his voice, ‘We 
meet again after such a long time!’ Yes, he was right, we had 
known each other in past incarnations. He knew it, I did not.” 

However, the Swami did not entirely neglect his worldly 
affairs. He took his LL.B. degree, and he married; the 
chapters telling of his life as a householder are among the 
strangest and most striking in the book. He loved his wife ; 
they meditated together; he had children by her, yet 
eventually, with her consent, they separated for ever, she to 
continue to look after his children, and he to follow his destiny 
to the supreme initiation. That is an attitude very hard for 
the Western mind to understand. 

The steps along the Swami’s mystic way are delightfully 
contrasted with his life in the world. He meditates in a forest 
und plays ping-pong with some students, he climbs the sacred 
Mount Girnar and enters for his University examinations, he 
Visits the famous shrine of Kedarnath in Kashmir and.on the 
way down meets an Englishman who regales him with biscuits 
and café-au-lait. 
and powers of Mahatmas. One was able to stop a railway 
train from’ starting. Another could vanish from a locked 
room. A third stayed in the house of a courtesan, and 
consorted with drunkards, yet was. renowned for his sanctity. 
Although some parts of the Swami’s story are incredible, 
we must not ask of him that the world of his thought and 
sense-perception should square with ours. For instance, in 
this account of a vigil in the temple where the Lord Dattatreya 
is traditionally reputed to take His rest, we may accept the 
spirit of the Swami’s devotion without straining our belief 
in the miraculous : 

“TIT decked the bed of the Lord with garlands till everything 
looked beautiful. I was sure that the Lord would be pleased with 
this service. The room was locked, and the priest took away the 
key. I squatted on the floor as usual . . . Thé door opened at 
His knock. I stood aghast while it was silently closed; then I 
heard the creaking noise of the bed as if someone was lying down on 
it. I moved to the door and could hear sounds quite clearly as 
though someone was turning over from side to side. The 
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ae 
whole atmosphere was surcharged with perfume. I watched With 
rapt attention. There was no doubt in my mind that the Lord W: 
enjoying His rest. In the morning the door opened and wag dia 
again ; the sound of the Lord’s pattens was heard going away, and 
sweet perfume filled the air. The Lord had gone.” : 
I do not know whether Shri Purohit Swami is acknowledgeq 
as a guru in his own country. I should be inclined to doubt jt 
We has literary charm, but not perhaps the _intellectyg 
vigour which is so characteristic of the great teachers of 
India. I doubt also whether experiences as alien as his arp 
to the mind of the West can be of much practical assistance to 
a European desirous of following the practice of Yoga, But 
asa story of spiritual enlightenment, the narrative is enchanting 
and will reveal to the sympathetic reader much of the ming 
and heart of India. F. YEats-Brown, 


Fulness of Life 


My Life and Thought : an Autobiography. By Albert Schweit. 
zer. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

THERE are certain lives which stand out in the history of 
humanity not merely on account of their visible and positive 
achievements, but because they vindicate that belief in the 
greatness, the spiritual energy of man’s nature which is some. 
times hard to maintain in the muddy currents of the common 
life. They show us the spectacle of a quite selfless self-deter. 
mination, which leaves out no great aspect of existence, but 
develops all man’s rich capacities for perception and for 
creation and brings them under the rule of one compelling 
ideal. Albert Schweitzer, the “ fourfold doctor,” has proved 
to our generation the possibilities of such a life: and in his 
new book he allows us to stand by his side and see it in its 
wholeness as we have not been able to do before. No short 
review can do justice to this rich and intimate record ; for 
he is one of those rare souls in whom action is the fruit of con- 
templation, and here he permits us to share his life of thought 
as well as his life of deed. Philosophers and musicians, 
students of religion and students of life, will all find pasture in 
these wonceriul pages. 

Schweitzer was born in 1875, the son of an Alsatian pastor, 
Music was the first of his powers to awaken; and at nine 
years old he was already able to take the organist’s place in 
his father’s church. At the university his powerful intellect 
developed rapidly. Theology and philosophy took their 
places alongside music; and in all three he soon began to 
show his capacity for enthusiastic and original work. But 
within and behind all this deep spiritual factors were already 
active, especially a profound sense of responsibility towards 
human suffering and need; and by the time that he was 
twenty-one this had determined the future direction of his 
life : 

“While at the University and enjoying the happiness of being 
able to study and even to produce some results in science and art, 
I could not help thinking continually of others who were denied 
that happiness by their material circumstances or their health. 
Then one brilliant summer morning at Gimnsbach, during the 
Whitsuntide holidays—it was in 1896—there came to me, as I 
awoke, the thought that I must not accept this happiness as & 
matter of course, but must give something in return for it.  Pro- 
ceeding to think the matter out at once with calm deliberation, 
while the birds were singing outside, I settled with myself before 
1 got up, that I would consider myself justified in living till I was 
thirty for science and art, in order to devote myself from that time 
forward to the direct service of humanity.” 

Nine years later, to the consternation of his admiring 
friends, the brilliant young theologian and doctor of philo- 
sophy, having spent his thirtieth birthday “ like the man in 
the parable, who, desiring to build a tower first counts the 
cost,” resigned his university post at Strassburg and entered 
as a medical student, in order to qualify for mission work in 
We notice, as characteristic of true greatness, 
the long and careful preparation, the steady unemotional 
movement towards the chosen end, the continued feeding 
and exercise of his artistic and intellectual powers. In 1904 
his great book on the music of Bach was published ; and the 
next year his courageous and revolutionary essay in New 
Testament criticism, The Quest of the Historical Jesus. In 
1912 he finished his medical studies, during the course of 
which he had worked out the plan of his large work on the 
mysticism of St. Paul, and also thrown himself into that 
campaign for the saving of old organs and the reform of organ 
design which is one of the enduring passions of his life. After 
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The Pioneer of “ Big Business ” 


God’s Gold 


John D. Rockefeller & his Times 
By JoHN T. FLYNN. [Tllustrated. 18/- net. 


“The first full-length portrait of the man who 
combined religion with money-making more success-~ 
fully than any other millionaire.’’— 
R. H. Bruce Lockhart (Evening Standard). 
“An amazingly interesting book that reads more 
like a fairy-tale than a factual history of a period.”’ 
—Everyman. 


. 


R. S. Surtees 


By FREDERICK WATSON, Author of “ Hunting 
Pie,” etc. Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


The first critical study of the creator of Jorrocks. 
Mr. Watson, besides being a professional literary 
critic, has the added qualification of having been 
both a Master and follower of foxhounds and 
harriers, and therefore possesses a very sound 
acquaintance with the technical background of 
Surtees’ novels. 


China 
Yesterday and To-day 


By E. T. Wrerams. Fifth Edition, revised. 
Illustrated. 18/- net. 


A new edition, brought up to 1932, of a standard 
work which is the most complete and up-to-date 
survey of China available. The author, now 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of California, was formerly American Chargé 
d’Affaires at Peking and later Chief of the Division 
ye an Eastern Affairs in the U.S. Department 
of state. 


The Waiting City’ 
An abridgement of Mercier’s “‘ Le Tableau de Paris,” 


translated and edited by HELEN SIMPSON.  I[Ilus- 
trated. 12/6 net. 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BOOK SOCIETY 


“Really is delectable. In his variegated pages 
the whole Paris of his day [1782-88], from the 
dandy to the rag-picker, from the fantastic pleasure- 
house of the Palais Royal to the loathsome dungeons 
of Bicétre, passes before our eyes. . . . Miss 
Simpson has done her job to perfection.” 

—New Statesman. 


Greece and the A¢gean’ 


By E. A. GARDNER, Litt.D. With Preface by Lord 
Rennell of Rodd and a Chapter on Constantinople by 
Stanley Casson. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


“A model of well-packed information. Owes not 
a little to its excellent illustrations.”’—Morning Post. 


Dragon’s Teeth 


By SHIRLAND QUIN. 5/- net. 
The anti-war play by a young English playwright 
and actress whose novel “ Dark Heritage ” met 
with great success in 1931. 
“ Most interesting—really a very fine play that 
most certainly ought to be produced.” 

—Dame Sybil Thorndike. 
“T have read it with great interest. The dialogue 
seems to me to be excellent.” 

—Prof. Gilbert Murray. 


*Prospectus free from 39 Parker St., London, W.C.2 
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‘BLACKWOOD’ TALES 
FROM THE OUTPOSTS 


In 12 Volumes. 


3/6 each Net. 


“The stories are refreshing and exhilarating at a time 
when sound writing about the doings of sound people 
is becoming almost extinct.”—Morning Post. 
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OUTCASTS OF 
CANADA 


By EDWARD 
FITZ-GERALD FRIPP. 


Crown 8vo. 7/6 net, 


“The personal experiences of 
the man and the woman en- 
gaged in a struggle against 
odds are so told as to make the 
zsthetic appeal of a good novel. 
fo read of them is to be made 
aware of what awaits the emi- 
grant in Canada.”—The Times. 





DIVERSIONS OF 
AN INDIAN 
POLITICAL 


By Lieut-Colonel 

R. L. KENNION, C.LE. 

Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. 
“At the present time, when 
India is at the cross-roads, this 
book should make a wide ap- 
peal. . .. We congratulate the 
author on a book which is as 
exceptional as it is helpful.’”’”— 
Game and Gun and Anglers’ 
Monthly: 
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Spring Announcements 
READY SHORTLY, 


Novels 


By EILLEEN WALKER. 
7/6 net. 

This is a first novel by the gifted author of “My Deeds 
and Misdeeds,” who now lays aside the pseudonym of 
“A Naval Wife.” 

The story, is told with lightness and charm, and with 
a convincing fidelity to life. The reader puts down 
the book with the feeling of having made a real 
acquaintance with an unusually attractive group of 
people. 


By FRANK G. LAYTON. 
Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. 
This novel displays a character and a scene not 
often made the subject of fiction: the life of a 


panel doctor in the poorest district of an English 
manufacturing town, 





Crown 8vo. 


TRAVEL 


TRAMP-ROYAL 
ON THE TOBY 


By MATT MARSHALL 
5/- net. 

This book has been eagerly waited for by the many 
admirers of the author’s earlier work “‘Lhe Travels 
of Tramp-Royal.” 

Matt Marshall’s new book describes his wanderings 
in wider fields than those covered by his first book, 
and will appeal to an even larger circle. It is written 
in the racy and picturesque style and with the engaging 
disregard of all conventions and prejudices which have 
already endeared “Tramp-Royal” to innumerable 
readers. 


WESTERN CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT IN 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


A Historical Introduction. 


By S. H. MELLONE, D.Sc. M.A. 
Author of “Elements of Psychology,” 


“An Introductory Text-Book of Logic,” &c. 
7/6 net. 
This new work by a distinguished thinker aims at being 
both useful to the student and interesting to the general 
reader. It is written from a purely historical point 
of view and free from any propagandist intention. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
37 Paternoster Row, London, 
45 George Street, Edinburgh. 
808080808 e0ece 
5.8. 8_8_ 88 8 


Crown 8vo. 
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some difficulties caused by his unorthodox religious views, 
he sailed for Africa in 1913. ‘“* ‘ In Africa he saves old niggers, 
in Europe old organs’ is what my friends say of me.” 

The story of Schweitzer’s hospital at Lambarene has already 
been told by him. Here, however, we see that heroic adven- 
ture in its context, with the determined intellectual activities 
that accompanied it (since “renunciation of thinking is a 
declaration of spiritual bankruptcy”), the ‘“ quiet hours 
with Bach ” which sweetened and steadied it, and the anxiety 
and suffering caused by the War. Successively interned in 
Africa and in France, during which time he worked at his 
Philosophy of Civilization, Dr. Schweitzer was at last 
exchanged and returned to Alsace; and after many hard- 
ships and difficulties took up his work in Africa again in 1924. 
Now a new hospital, equipped with doctors and nurses, wit- 
nesses to the triumph of that faith and courage which set out 
single-handed to fulfil a vocation of mercy by means of an old 
fowl-house and a few bamboo huts. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


Kipling’s Women 
Kipling’s Women. By Lieut-General Sir George MacMunn, 
K.C.8.1., D.S.O. (Sampson Low. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus is Sir George MacMunn’s best book. He has an abundant 
subject-matter, which crowds out his faults of repetition and 
carelessness. He still has his ‘“ King Charles’s Head ”— 
several, in fact; worries too much about “ Clapham” and 
Clapham’s alleged narrow-mindedness, and ‘the unco’ 
guid.” But he knows his Kipling through and through, 
and cherishes it with a reverence that has grown, not abated, 
since those “first green-paper story books had set us all 
a-marvelling. . . . Among my friends and comrades are the 
sort of people he has written about, and sometimes even 
the artist models themselves.” 'To which statement I would 
make two caveats: first, some suspect that it has been a 
bit hard on Kipling that so many have popped up, claiming 
that they were the originals of this or that character, Wee 
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Willie Winkie, Stalky, McTurk and so on. We do Not know 
what Mr. Kipling thinks of these claims; but ** Anglo-Indig” 
is overswift to see itself exactly mirrored in any fiction that 
makes a stir. Secondly, there is a case—which some day 
our thesis-writers and social historians will take up—for 
thinking that Mr. Kipling to a great extent created, rather than 
painted, his world. No writer of the last forty years has go 
influenced a large and very influential class (which as a rm} 
has few authors but reads these diligently). Some of y 
half think he invented ‘the Empire,” as we remember it 
in the days when it went singing into the South African 
War (that was to be over so soon, by the pressure of “ forty 
thousand horse and foot”). It is absurd how many men 
and (still more) women have modelled themselves on th 
racy, not too scrupulous but very jolly, self-approving lif 
his stories have set in Simla and other high places. He has 
more to answer for than anyone else of his generation, ang 
when he appears before Rhadamanthus -. . . So, perhaps, 
“the sort of people he has written about ” may have beep 
projecting into themselves what they have read. The car 
can (and constantly does) follow the horse. 

Sir George has great gifts as a writer. He has a lifeting 
of memories that are full of the fire of activity even in the 
recollection. He has had an exceptionally varied experience, 
He has generous understanding of hard cases. No one has 
a deeper sympathy for the unfortunate Eurasian class, which 
we have treated with a snobbishness and cruelty shabby 
beyond words. He knows this; knows, too, how this race 
has again and again risen to heights of courage and selfless 
service. He has unique knowledge of the widely varying 
women of India and Burma, and of their interaction with 
our own men. His book brings out Kipling’s own knov. 
ledge here, a deeper and fuller thing than that which has 
taken most attention, his glorification of feminine “ Simla.” 
Mr. Kipling isa great writer ; and greatest, not in those passages 
which have been responsible for so much caddishness in his 
countrymen’s record since they “ fell for them,” but in 
stories of almost unbearable pathos about lives warped into 
disaster by flaws in the scheme of things. To me, at any 
rate, Di’monds and Pearls, Georgie Porgie, Lispeth of the 
Mission, are worth fifty Brushwood Boys and Educations of 
Otis Yeere. And what women Kipling has! The Woman 
of Shamlegh ! Dinah Shadd!. A Madonna of the Trenches! 
Sir George MacMunn’s enthusiasm carries him through a job 
which in almost any other hands would have been done heavily, 
A whole lifetime of yarns gleaned by camp-fire and in mess 
seeps into his pages. EpwarpD THompson. 


Mr. De Valera 


De Valera. By Denis Gwynn. (Jarrolds, 12s. 6d.) 

Mr. Gwynn. has. written in this book the first able and 
concise as well as comprehensive biography of an unusually 
enigmatic man. His treatment of Mr. De Valera’s American 
mission and the Truce negotiations is admirably done, the 
more so since these phases of his subject’s career were not 
promising material; very properly he has avoided the 
spectacular side of Mr. De Valera’s career—it has always 
been overdone—and concentrated on the course and divaga- 
tions of his mental development from the time when “ his 
nationalistic education, so to speak, was not yet completed” 
to the point where, to-day, he seems to be in possession ofa 
comprehensive and, at any rate so he believes, practical 
programme of nationalism. Unfortunately, as it seems 
to this reviewer, Mr. Gwynn is too much concerned with 
the divagations and inconsistencies in Mr. De Valera’s career, 
and insufficiently in the unifying idea of his premises. So 
the discussion of his policy is of the most meagre. 

For Mr. De Valera is a pioneer or he is nothing. He is, 
was, and probably always will be, as he was called during the 
civil war, an Irregular. He has stood all his life, and stands 
now, at the head of a revolutionary movement. And a revolu- 





tionary, a pioneer, and an irregular, simply cannot afford F 


to be consistent. Consider his career. He was in gaol when 
he was first nominated for a parliament he refused to attend. 
He was “ wanted’? when he had the consummate nerve 
to go to America in the hope of persuading the Republicans 


or the Democrats to adopt a plank recognizing a non-existent F 


Irish Republic. Yet, after he had spoken for months of 
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—GRAYSON & GRAYSON 


A STREET IN MOSCOW 
By ILYA EHRENBOURG 


Author of Zhe Love of Jeanne Ney 
Although the scene of A Street in Moscow is a véry 
mean street, the book abounds in beauty and pathos, for 
Ehrenbourg looks out on life with the eyes of an artist, 


and to the artist there is always beauty to be found. 
Just Published. 7s. 6d. 


PENNY GOT 


By ELISABETH FAGAN 
Author of Things Were Different, ete. 
NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH: “I have read it slowly from 
‘cover to cover and it kept me enthralled all day...A 
very good book ... it remains delicious.” 


DR. J. M. BULLOCH: “ Mrs. Fagan has the rare gift of 
charm and makes you like to be in the company of her 
characters.” 7s. 6d. 


THE BRIDE 


By GIDEON CLARK 
Author of The Mistress (Third Impression) 
SPECTATOR: “A novel of interest and high sincerity.” 
MORNING POST: “A challenging book, to be read by all 
who appreciate provocative thinking, excellent writing, and 
a sense of atmosphere and character which few authors 
possess to-day.” 7s. Od, 


DWELLING PLACE 


By AMBROSE SOUTH 
‘Author of Broken House (Second Impression) 
REBECCA WEST in the DAILY TELEGRAPH: “If one 
has any sense one will go on reading Ambrose South.” 


STORM JAMESON: “A remarkable achievement ...a 
memorable and poignant book which is not easily set 


down.” 7s. 6d. 


GUN COTTON—ADVENTURER 


By RUPERT GRAYSON 
: Author of Gun Cotton (Third Impression) 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT: “Once again Mr. 
Rupert Grayson shows how he can handle his intrepid 
hero, Gun Cotton. . . . He extracts the last wave-length 
of thrill from a speakeasy and the iull kick of the liquor 
racket in its prime.” 7s. 6d. 


CHARLEMAGNE 
By G. P. BAKER 


Author of Justinian, etc. 


TIMES: “ Professor G. P. Baker is fearless in his handling 
of precipitous figures. He wriies with ease and distinction 
of what to many are obscure and puzzling events in 
medieval history, marshalls the happenings into dramatic 
and purposeful movements, and makes real personalities 
of Charles and his knights and enemies.” Jilustrated. 18s. 


HAVE WE LOST GOD? 
By W. R. TITTERTON 
Author of A Candle to the Stars. 


Answers from leaders of all denominations to whom Mr. 








Titterton has put this vital question, including the Rev. 
“Dick” Sheppard, Dr. John Scott Lidgett, the Rev. Rabbi 
the Bishop of Chelmsford, the Right Rev. 
Father Woodlock, etc., etc. is 


Rabinowitz, 
Norman Maclean, 


CURZON ST., MAYFAIR 
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THE 
WOODEN 
DOCTOR 


By MARGIAD EVANS 
“The vigorous 
economy, the almost 
cruel detachment of the 
narrative, give it a 
strange, spare  distinc- 
tion.”—The Observer. 
7s. Od. net 


MOODS AND TENSES 


A Collection of Short Stories 
By WILL F. HARVEY 
‘Author of The Beast with Five Fingers 
5s. net 


THREE CHILDREN 


AT HOME 


By DOROTHY G. M. DAVISON 
With an Introduction by GERALD BARRY. 
¢.. . . a faithful picture, through the eyes of a child, 
of family and country life in the days of Queen 
Victoria... . 5s. net 
». € 


Mee MUSES 


Traduced in Pictures 
> 


By 
THOMAS DERRICK 
Pallas will favour the 
virtues of draughtsman- 
ship and design? Dr, Smith 
(of the Diction: ry) may be 
a little rt 


s. Od. net 


A SHORT BIBLE 


In the Authorised Version, with 


EXPLANATIONS 

by J. S. BEZZANT, M.A., B.D. 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK writes: “I believe 
that this volume is very well adapted for bringing the 
treasures of the Bible within the reach and notice of 
many who are not likely to search for them without such 
help as it supplies, and I very much hope it may have a 
wide circulation.” 75. 6d. net 
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THE SAGA OF 
HROLF KRAKI 
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By STELLA TL MILLS, B.A. 
With an Introduction by Prof. E. V. agree 


¢'. — rich in the characteristic humour of the saga 


grim, vixing-like humour which almost always deals in 
blows and nz iked terror.”—From The Introduction. 

5s. net 

BASIL BLACKWELL e OXFORD 
Of all Booksellers 
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the principle of Self-Determination, and the Republican 
party leaders agreed to adopt a plank recognizing that 
principle for Ireland, he refused to accept it. He was in gaol 


when he was elected in 1922 to a Dail he refused to recognize. 


Yet in 1927 he was inside that Dail, having subscribed to an 


oath that he had always refused to take (declaring incidentally, 


later on, that he never took the oath on the grounds that he 
had merely signed his name to it). For five years he contributed 
to the working of a Treaty that he had bitterly opposed and 
to wreck which numbers of his young followers had been 
executed a few years before. In 1982 he was President of the 


Executive Council of the Free State, and had persuaded his 
followers throughout the country that he had won an amazing 
victory for their cause—a victory they could have had for the 
asking without the loss of a single life years before. Obviously, 
judged by ordinary standards, any man who could take 
up, with the most ingenuous declarations of the rightness 
of each step, so many different and even divergent positions 
would be considered in any other country little better than 
a cynical politician, and would probably have been hounded 
from public life within a few years. But Mr. De Valera has 
suffered neither that defeat nor that judgement, and few 
people—even in Ireland—would say that he deserves either. 
The circumstances are everything in such a case, and it 
is the weakness of Mr. Gwynn’s book that he refuses to 
consider the circumstances or admit the premises from which 
his subject starts. As a result his judgements are coloured 
throughout by an a priori assumption of an unlimited capacity 
for seli-deception in his subject, where it would have been 
at least as much to the point to assume an endless elasticity 
in an iron man. 

Admittedly the biographer of Mr. De Valera must err on 
the side of charity. Admittedly he is a most exasperating 
person in many respects. Admittedly ‘ it is impossible to tie 
him down to the plain implications of ordinary language and 
conduct,” and his “* metaphysical ingenuity is inexhaustible.” 
It has been all very tiresome, no doubt, especially to such 
straightforward politicians as Mr. Lloyd George. But that 
the guerilla cannot march in a straight line and does not fight 
according to the rules does not make him a bandit. No! You 
cannot argue unless you agree on the premises. Either one 
must reject Mr. De Valera as an impossible person who refuses 
to accept the code of ordinary human behaviour, or one must 
sway all one’s will-power and sympathy towards an under- 
standing of his background. He knows that himself—he 
clings to history, his first principles, like a barnacle, knowing 
that if he is isolated from what has produced him he will 
appear an empty, hard, barren shell. 

SEAN O’FaAo.LdIn. 


The Sinews of Drama 


Watching a Play. By C. K. Munro. (Howe. 7s. 6d.) 


In concluding what he modestly calls “these singularly 
scrappy remarks on the art of the theatre,’”’ Mr. Munro goes 
on to hope “that I have said some definite things—some 
tangible things, wrong or right, for that is what, it seems to 
me, is sadly lacking in this sphere. If I could think I had 
said—had distinctly been heard to say—some wrong but 
quite definite things, I believe I should be satisfied.””, He may 
rest satisfied ; he has been distinctly heard to say several 
very definite things, and—TI will imitate his modesty and 
refrain from saying that like the nine and thirty ways of con- 
structing tribal laws, every single one of them is right—it 
will be difficult to prove any of them wrong. But what is so 
peculiar, so refreshing about this book, is that, unlike the 
dozens of books on dramatic technique that one has read, this 
one really seems to deal with essentials, not with contraptions. 
It. is the book that I fer one have been looking for for years. 

Mr. Munro is not cursed with erudition: it does not stand 
between him and his subject, and instead of apologizing for 
his lack of it as he dues, he may well give thanks for it. There 
is no talk here of katharsis, of scénes a faire, of the hundred 
metaphysical points, and the hundred and one Scriberies and 
Sardoodledoms of which we are all so respectfully weary. 
Mr. Munro has knowledge, not erudition. He has read a few 


playwrights attentively, he has written the most interesting 
though not indeed the most popular plays of his generation, 


=—=—= 

and he has thought profoundly about his art, and equally 
profoundly about his audience, approaching both fret, 
fresh standpoint arrived at through the actual handling ot 
the material. It is curious and exciting to read about the old 
problems looked at from a new point of view and discussed 
with a quite new set of words, ordinary words that WE use 
in talking about other things, and not in the special jargon 
which usually acts as a shield between us and the object, 

The book’s title to some extent reveals the approach, 
What happens when we watch a play ?. How is that state of 
* seeing,” as opposed to looking at or learning from, pro. 
duced ? What is value, and what is all this talk about gus. 
pense ? What is the relation between author and public? 
-.. and so on; subjects such as sympathy and distance 
are discussed, the indirectness of art, besides a dozen other 
considerations which Mr. Munro comments on shrewdly but 
always modestly, and, apparently, lightly. But this lightness 
is only apparent ; that is to say, there is nothing superficial 
about anything Mr. Munro says. The philosophy of art 
which runs through the book is well considered, well felt, but 
it is never expressed pedantically. That is because Mr, 
Munro is really at grips with his subject ; and because it 
matters to him intensely. 

The volume is made up of lectures delivered at Liverpool 
University, and delightful they must have been to listen to; 
not only because Mr. Munro writes in an ordinary voice, so to 
speak, but because there is no waste matter in them. Mr. 
Munro paid his audience the compliment of supposing that 
they were as interested in the subject as he was; and no 
doubt they became so whether or no they began in that con- 
dition, though as lectures they must have called for unusual 
concentration on the part of the listeners. And Mr. Munro is 
always lucid. His analyses of The Wild Duck and Le Bour. 
geois Gentilhomme are delightful, and reveal the mechanism, 
the emotional mechanism (which is the only one that counts) 
in a most convincing way. They are the only two plays he 
treats in detail, though he touches on Shakespeare and 
Tchekhov, and there also says some illuminating things, 
But this is not a book for dramatists alone, though all would 
do well to study it; nor does it limit its sphere of utility to 
students of the drama, actors, and producers: it is a book 
that one wishes all playgoers would read (it would offer no 
difficulty to them) and all critics. The former would the 
better enjoy the plays they see; they might even improve 
their taste, to the ruin of most of our present playwriglits and 
managers. The latter would spare us some of the obvious 
misunderstandings which all except the very best so guile- 
lessly offer us nearly every day. It is not to be pretended 
that Mr. Munro covers all the ground, but he covers as much 
as it is possible for anyone to traverse in six lectures. Some 
of the issues he raises in his last lecture require more discus- 
sion, but what he does say about them is dictated by common 
sense, the common sense, that is, of a sensitive and thinking 
man. Bonamy Dosrie. 


The Soul of America 


The Liberation of American Literature. By V. F. Calverton 
(Scribners. 15s.) 

Mr. CALvERTON’sS title is exact, but perhaps unduly re 
strictive. It suggests a specialized subject. The book is, on 
the other hand, of the widest possible interest to all who wish 
to understand not merely the literature but the soul of modern 
America. As Mr. Calverton says, while aesthetic evaluation 
seems to him essential to literary criticism, and is obviously 
implicit in much that he has to say, what he is writing here is 
less literary criticism than social history. His constant aim 
is ‘“‘ to show as far as possible the relationship between litera- 
ture and culture, tracing in what ways American literature 
expressed American culture, and pointing out in conclusion 
what forces in American culture to-day are changing American 
literature.”’ What we have here is, in essence, a cultural—i.e., 
a spiritual—biography of America. 

The liberation is shown as dual: on one hand from sub- 
servience to English culture, ‘‘ the colonial complex,” on 
the other from an overwhelmingly moralistic middle-class 
ideology. ‘If the presence of the colonial complex made it 
impossible for our literature to stand on its own legs, the 
influence of the petty bourgeois attitude toward art, in its 
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Oscar Wilde 


G. J. Renier 
5/- 


“Dr. Renier’s daring biography.” 
Dr. F. M. Bulloch. 


N.B.—A Subscribers’ edition limited to 500 copus, 
numbered and signed, with extra material, 
is available at one guinea. 


Casanova 


2 a 
Bonamy Dobree 
5 /. 
“ Here is a model account of the most attrac- 
tive rascal on record.” 
J. GC. Squire in the Sunday Times. 


You should read this witty, succinct story 
of one of the strangest personalities in his- 
tory. It is as instructive as it is scandalous.” 

Anthony Praga in the Sunday Express. 


Ivar 
Kreuger 


George Soloveytchik 
5 /-  (Sinner’s Library) 

“Mr. Soloveytchik has succeeded to an 

admirable degree in analysing the good and 


bad in Kreuger’s character.” _ 
R. McNair Scott in the Sunday Times. 


Cora Pearl 


THE 
Baroness von Hutten 
5 /+ (Sinner’s Library) 


‘The Baroness von Hutten tells Cora’s 


unedifying story with infinite gusto.” 
James Agate in the Datly Express. 








PETER DAVIES LTD. 
30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C.2 
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A Selected List 


SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Ways of Escape 

This is the book of the moment. The author 
of Since Then deals with Hitler, the American 
Tragedy and England’s Destiny in a way that 
must command attention. You cannot afford 
to miss Ways of Escape. J'tst out. 85. Od. 


NORMAN ANGELL 


The Great lusion 1933 


A world famous book revised and re-issued 
because the questions which it raises are stil 
those underlying the most urgent of our pre- 
sent problems. Ready Shortly. 


MARY BUTTS 


xe 


The Macedonian 


With each successive book from. Speed the 
Plough to Death of Felicity Taverner the fire 
of Miss Butts’ reputation grows. Of this life 
of Alexander, Humbert Wolfe writes: “It is not 
so much a biography as a gospel. It is Hellas 
triumphant, it is life awakened .. .” 65. 


Mozart: A Lite 

MARCIA DAVENPORT. “A delightful 
piece of work,” says J. C. Squire. “More ab- 
sorbing than fiction.”—James Agate. 125. 6d. 


. > 9 . 
Tschiffely’s Ride 
SOUTHERN CROSS TO POLE STAR. The 
story of a world famous adventure. Now in its 
fourth large edition. Everywhere. 155+ 


Claude Houghton 
JULIAN GRANT LOSES HIS WAY. The 


new book by the author of J am Jonatian 
Scrivener is ready in April. A book to look out 
for. 75. 6d, 


Mary Borden Ready Shortly 
THE TECHNIQUE OF MARRIAGE. An 


intensely practical study of marriage full of 
common sense, sincerity and humour. 7s. 6d. 


HUMAN TEMPEST 


xs 


Manuel Komroff 


Ralph Straus: “A book which you cannot lay 
down. I do not see how it could have been 
done better.” Gerald Gould: “We get pomp, 
terror, grandeur, squalor, colour, noise and 
violence on the grand scale.” Sylvia Lynd: 
“He swept me with him.” 

Book Society Recommendation. 


85. 6d. 
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moral as well as its religious form, prevented those borrowed 
legs from ever moving with freedom.” Until, that is, prac- 
tically the present day. Essential to both Mr. Calverton’s 
theses is his conception of cultural dependence upon economic 
realities. Not until America’ stood upon its own feet 
economically, took its place among the leading nations, was 
it possible for its ‘ declarations of literary independence ” 
(frequent ever since the Revolution) to have real meaning and 
effectiveness. 

The paradox of America, as Mr. Calverton presents it, is 
that, based upon ‘“ bourgeois * individualism as it has been 
from earliest days forward, it has achieved its national unity 
and international position by an industrial process which 
leaves, among the great mass of the workers, no place or even 
loophole for individualism. America is presented as embody- 
ing three cultural patterns—of the North, the South, and the 
West. In North and South the individualism of the few 
flourished progressively at the expense of that of the many. 
But throughout the nineteenth century the frontier, un- 
settled, ever shifting westward, offered a means of escape, and 
in fact it was out of its ebullient individualism that there 
sprang, in Whitman and Mark Twain, the first shoots of an 
indigenous American literature. Yet even in Mark Twain’s 
own lifetime all was changed. The frontier, one might say, 
fell into the Pacific. Within a few years ‘ America had 
become an industrial nation.’ An aristocracy of wealth 
emerged, and between this and the middle-class realization of 
the passing of its power, American literature found itself free 
from “the petty bourgeois censor” as well as from “ the 
colonial complex.” 

Yes, American literature was liberated; but at what a 
price! For it comes forth from prison into no better than a 
world of pessimism and chaos, in which, unless it can discover 
—-and quickly—a tradition and a faith, it is likely to plunge 
into “an even deeper chaos and despair.” Mr. Calverton 
looks most hopefully towards the “ proletarian” writers 
amongst whom Michael Gold and John Dos Passos are pro- 
minent figures, and with whom Theodore Dreiser has recently 
identified himself. He specifically: ‘The only 
writers of importance in America to-day who have not sur- 
rendered to the pessimism and pathology which are pre- 
dominant in American literature are those who are exponents 
of the proletarian outlook.” : 

One can searcely in a column or so attempt any adequate 
criticism of Mr. Calverton’s detailed judgements, or even his 
main theses, which he supports with such wealth of material. 
Certainly it is not necessary to accept all his conclusions to 
find his book of the utmost interest and value. As a Marxist 
critic he proves neither hidebound nor over-eager to simplify. 
In the earlier parts of this large volume—it runs to nearly 
five hundred well-filled pages—he tends rather at times to 
over-repetition, but at least he makes his points quite clear, 
and his writing is too vigorous, his matter too penetratingly 
informative, ever to be dull. GEOFFREY WeEstT. 


A Student of War 


Thirty-Five Years, 1874-1909. By Henry Spenser Wilkinson, 
(Constable. 16s.) 
Wuen Mr. Spenser Wilkinson left Fleet Street in 1909 to 
become the first Professor of Military History that Oxford had 
appointed, he had behind him a whole generation of strenuous 
and well-directed effort for military reform. He tells the 
story of those years very cleariy and frankly in his new 
book. Mr. Wilkinson was the son of a well-known Manchester 
Liberal, the late T. R. Wilkinson. He served for ten vears 
as a leader writer on the Manchester Guardian and afterwards 
became principal leader writer on the Morning Post. But 
his main interest was the study of war and of army organiza- 
tion. As an undergraduate he joined the Oxford Volunteer 
Corps, then very little in favour, and helped to form the Oxford 
Kxriegspiel Club. When he returned home to read law, he took 
«a commission in the Manchester Volunteers and started a 
Tactical Society which generals were induced to support. 
Mr. Wilkinson in his youth saw much of Germany ; he had 
a German step-mother and his wife was the daughter of Sir 
Joseph Crowe, the well-known Consul-General at Diisseldorf 
and authority on art. He read German military literature 
und made friends with some of the leading generals and with 


asserts 


== 


Liberal politicians like Bamberger. His studies convince him 
that the German General Staff held the secret of German 5 
military efficiency, and he described it in his first well-known 
book, The Brain of an Army, in 1890. The politicians anq the 
War Office naturally ignored the layman’s argument that a 
General Staff might be useful here. But the book won for 
the author the friendship of Lord Roberts, and one of the mog, 
attractive chapters in the book describes Mr. Wilkinson's 
tour in India in 1892-3, when he saw much of the Commander 
in-Chief and learned a great deal from him. It was character. 
istic of Lord Roberts that, though Mr. Wilkinson afterwards 
disapproved of the National Service League to which Lon 
Roberts devoted much time before 1914, their friendship wag 
never broken. 

The author was closely associated for a time with the late 
Sir Charles Dilke, to whose character and ability he pays high 
tribute. He was also an intimate friend of the late Lor 
Milner and shows—as indeed the Milner Papers have done— 
that Milner in 1897-98 foresaw that the Boers meant ty 
fight, while the Government at home refused to credit his 
warnings or to make military preparations before the crisis 
came. Mr. Wilkinson prints some drastic comments on Si 
Redvers Buller’s generalship which came to him at the time 
from friends like Sir Ian Hamilton, who were serving jn 
Ladysmith. A historic interest attaches to his account of a 
long tour through Eastern Europe in 1907, on the eve of tie 
Austrian annexation of Bosnia that fired the train which 
led to the explosions of 1912 and to the Great War. Mr, 
Wilkinson’s discussion of military and naval problems is, as 
always, dispassionate and realistic. He has no very high 
opinion of politicians but he is very much alive to political 
facts, such as the traditional British dislike of conscription 
and distaste for foreign adventures, For the period in which 
our Army and Navy were remodelled in view of the threatening 
outlook in Europe his engaging book has more than a personal 
or passing value. Epwarp Hawke, 


Who’s Who on Parnassus 


Modern English Poetry (1882-1932). By R. L. 
(Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. Mécroz’s book is remarkable chiefly as a tour de force, 
He has compressed into about two hundred and fifty pages 
a list of practically all the poets who have any claim to 
notice at all during an exceedingly prolific half-century, 
together with some indication of the characteristics of their 
work, indicating what place they take in the general cours: 
of poetry during the period. 

It is not quite clear what is the value of such a repository. 
Space forbids Mr. Mégroz to write at length of any of his 
subjects, except of a very few to whom he attaches out- 
standing importance. And although his thumbnail sketches 
are on the whole just, they are hardly as illuminating as 
would be fuller sketches of fewer authors, on the one hand, 
or as useful, on the other, as would be an adequate bibliography 
of all the poets whom he enumerates. 

The chief interest of this survey, therefore, lies in the 
grouping of the poets, and the history that that grouping is 
intended to illustrate. No one is more conscious than 
Mr. Mégroz himself that such grouping must be _ in_ part 
arbitrary (still more the choice of labels for the groups in 
question), and he has wisely made his categories wide and 
flexible. The chief headings under which he classes his 
authors are Decadence, Anti-decadence, Poetry of Dream, 
Eloquent Poets, Simple Poetry. Before these comes pre 
Raphaelite poetry (whose leading authors were Swinburne 
and Morris, with minor names like R. W. Dixon and Mary 
Coleridge) ; after them “ The Real Decadence ”—-a heading 
under which Mr. Mégroz analyses with a good deal of 
penetration Osbert Sitwell, T. S. Eliot, Edgell Rickword 
and Alan Porter (he stops short of Mr. W. H. Auden and 
his young contemporaries). 

The chief ‘ Decadents” are, naturally enough, Dowson, 
Le Gallienne, Wilde, Arthur Symons, and Lionel Johnson. 
Mr. Mégroz exposes the fallacy that associates them 
with the ‘nineties only, and, more _ illuminatingly, com 
ments on their relation to their precursors, the Symbolists 
** What a Jong distance poetry had descended,” he exclaims, 
after quoting a typical passage from Symons, * from the 
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THE LIFE 
OF SHELLEY 


HOGG - TRELAWNY - PEACOCK 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN: ‘ Seldom do publishers 
offer so much entrancingly readable matter in 
such a pleasantly readable form and at such a 
reasonable price.’ 


EDMUND BLUNDEN: ‘Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s 
Introduction is one of his most attractive 
essays. There are many illustrations, all 
excellent.’ (Spectator.) 2 vols. 15/- 


MODERN 
FRANCE 


CICELY HAMILTON 


A companion to Miss Hamilton’s _ brilliant 
studies of Modern Italy and Modern Germanies. 
Illustrated. 7/6 


CORNWALL 


& THE CORNISH 


A. K. HAMILTON JENKIN 


‘The Story, Religion and Folk-lore of the 
Western Land,’ historically treated by the 
author of the popular Cornish Seafarers. With 
an Introduction by Isaac Foot, M.P. 
Illustrated. 6/- 


TODREAM 
AGAIN 


JOHN FISHER’S NOVEL 


COMPTON MACKENZIE: ‘A most attractively told 
story of Hawaii thirty years ago against the 
background of Honolulu to-day. Mr. Fisher’s 
technique is individual and the quality of his 
writing excellent.’ (Daily Jail.) 7/6 


J. M. DENT & SONS LTD. 
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A Kent Squire in the 17th Century 


THE OXINDEN LETTERS, © 
1607-1642 
Edited by Dorothy Gardiner 12s. 6d. net 


Commer. Locker-Lampson (Sunday Times): ‘* The book is a 
revelation of early seventeenth-century life. . . . We learn more 
from this post-bag of the casual correspondence of ordinary 
beings than from a dozen memorials of the once-great, or 
histories of the past. ... It is beautifully illustrated.” 


Every author his own lawyer 


THE MARKETING OF 
LITERARY PROPERTY 


By G. Herbert Thring (for 30 years Secretary 
to the Authors’ Society) 7s. 6d. net 


Artuur Wave (Speciator): “ This is an equable, temperate, 
and generally just statement of the present condition of the 
literary market, which is as likely to be a help to the young 
yublisher as to the budding author in search of a public. ... 
Mr. Thring threads his way with dexterity and deliberation 
through all the mazes which beset the freedom of_ literary 
property, and packs every page with sound information.” 


A military journalist’s reminiscences 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS, 
1874-1909 
By H. Spenser Wilkinson 16s. net 


A translation by Helen Waddell 
THE HOLLOW FIELD 


From the French of Marcel Aymé 7s. 6d. net 


Daily Telegraph: “ A deeply imaginative and vivid study of 
French country life that is as sure of touch in dealing with the 
emotions of its characters as it is with their humour, The 
French is faithfully and sensitively reproduced by the translation 
of Miss Waddell, who with this work brings new distinction to 
her already great reputation for scholarship in ancient and 
modern literature.” 


Stories of the Nazarene 


KINGDOMS OF THE 
CARPENTER 
By Muriel Clark 2s. 6d. net 


The Rev. A. D. Betven writes: ‘ This little volume shows 
very deep insight into the most tender and appealing aspects of 
the Gospel, and though the chapters are imaginative in their 
basis, the situations created are exquisitely illustrative of the 
spirit of our Lord... It deserves the widest reading.” 


The rise of Spiritualism 
THE DRAMA OF LIFE AFTER 
DEATH: 


By George Lawton 18s. net 


Lapy Conan DoyLe writes: ‘‘ I am impressed by the enormous 
amount of labour and research which has gone to the compiling 
of it. A very valuable addition to the literature of Spiritualism, 





A FICTION LIST 








A merry, irresponsible affair 


THE ENGLISH FAMILY 
ROBINSON 
By D. L. Murray 7s. 6d. net 


5th Impression 
PUBLIC FACES 
By Harold Nicolson 7s. 6d. net 
Love and jealousy in the 18th Century 
STORIED URN 


By Audrey Jennings 7s. 6d. net 


A Scots novel 


A PASS IN THE GRAMPIANS 
By Nan Shepherd 7s. 6d. net 
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creative sensuality of a Rossetti or a Baudelaire!” “ Art 
for Art’s sake,” he might have added, had come to mean 
something very different in England in the ’nineties from 
what it had meant in France some thirty years before. 
** Anti-decadence ” is the heading for a miscellaneous collec- 
tion of writers (for instance, Kipling, Bridges, de la Mare and 
Austin Dobson), untouched by French influences, grouped to- 
gether less for their resemblance to each other than for their 
common unlikeness to those writers who have come to be 
regarded as typical of their period. Similarly heterogeneous 
is the collection of ‘* Eloquent Poets,’ which includes authors 
as various as Chesterton, Masefield, Mrs. Woods, and Maurice 
Baring. 

Mr. Mégroz’s most important section is that headed 
* Poetry of Dream.” He has a good deal that is very 
sensible to say about the place of dream in poetry, and the 
use of the evocative rather than the communicative element 
in language, and his discussion, in this connexion, of Yeats’ 
work, the development of which he rightly regards as itself 
a phenomenon of the first importance in the history of recent 
poetry, is one of the best things in his book. The temperate 
and balanced judgement that he displays here (fully justifying 
his claim that he has not ‘“‘ run a theory to death and looked 
at the period through glasses tinted with some contemporary 
preoccupation ”’?) does not desert him when he comes to 
deal with Mr. Eliot and the Sitwells ; he is neither shocked 
by their occasionally wilful unorthodoxy nor provoked by 
their tendenciousness, and does not desert the unprejudiced 
and purely aesthetic standard which he lays down as the 
touchstone of all poetic merit. 

It is only to be regretted that Mr. Mégroz did not sacrifice 
his brief references to some dozens of minor poets in 
order to write more fully on the more important, and to 
do better justice to his grasp of the principles underlying 
their work; as it is, his exposition of theory is too often 
perforce compressed into short sentences composed of long 
words. JOHN SPARROW. 


Casanova 

Casanova. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 
Tne Venetian spies, who had followed at Casanova’s heels 
from grandee’s palace to stew, from stew to ambassador’s 
casino, reported to the Chief Inquisitor: ‘* You can tell by 
talking to the said Casanova that he carries unbelief, shame- 
lessness and debauchery to such a point as to arouse horror.” 
How valuable if his biographer could hold that attitude to- 
day, but it is almost impossible. Mr. Dobrée has been faced 
with an absurd task, for he cannot feel horror at the unbelief 
or disgust at the debauchery. His attitude is the natural one, 
an amused and graceful tolerance. He can only retell 
Casanova’s story in much the same way as Casanova first 
told it ; and asa great part of the Memoirs has been published 
in a popular edition, the object of the biography is a little 
difficult to discover. 

Lawrence could have written a valuable study of Casanova, 
for his reaction had some of the vehemence of the Venetian 
spies. ‘I tried Casanova,” he wrote in a letter, “ but he 
smells. - One can be immoral if one likes, but one must not be 
a creeping, itching, fingering, inferior being . . . without 
pride or cleanness of soul.” From this clash of opposing 
views a living, even if a distorted, character might have 
emerged. It would not have been the man who wrote : ‘* To 
the shame of my whole life I must proclaim a truth which my 
readers will find it hard to believe, namely, that virtue has 
always seemed to me preferable to vice, and that I have been 
wicked (when I have been wicked) only from lightness of heart; 
a fact which many will no doubt find reprehensible.” But 
nor is Mr. Dobrée’s Casanova the undistorted man; _ this 
graceful fairy (“‘ for a long time his grave was lost; how 
should a fairy have a grave ?”’), who flits from country to 
country and from woman to woman, with an acrial sensuality, 
this winged financier and ethereal buffoon. One needs to 
remind oneself of ‘‘ the worst inn’s worst room,” where the 
great stupid body of the man lay so often diseased, the ‘“‘:exual 
athIicte ” defeated. 

Casanova, Mr. Dobrée remarks, ‘‘ had no atom, not the 
smallest residue of a sense of sin in making love ”’ ; he had no 
inkling of Baudelaire’s spiritual sensuality: “la volupté 
unique et supréme de l’amour git dans la certitude de faire le 


By Bonamy Dobrée. 


a 


mal”; he was all body. The biographer’s task is part) 

critical, and the ideal biography would not reflect so Closely 
Casanova’s own image of himself. If it were Possible, the 
biographer would attach the faces of- individual women, With 
a capacity for suffering, on to the series of bare Magnificent 
bodies described by Casanova. But it is not Mr. Dobrée’s 
fault that he cannot do this. “ Even history,” he yy; 

“ cannot always draw the curtains of the bed,” and one mg 
accept his portrait of a fairy for its grace and wit. It is thy 
only attitude he has found it possible to take up, and he ha 
expended on the subject more ingenuity than it deserves, fg 
Mr. Dobrée has described the whole depth of wanton dullness; 
in Casanova’s character when he writes, ‘* He pursued the 
obvious easy happiness as directly as he could, and th 
astonishing truth is that he caught it.” For this man’s gh 
magnificence was a magnificence of insensibility ; all the 
women he knew might equally well have served as models fr 
Praxiteles ; in reading the Memoirs one meets only one woman 
with individuality, La Charpillon, who had enough of his ow) 
grossness and insensibility to outwit him ; for the rest, it is to 
walk down a cold museum corridor lined with the plaste 
casts of antique torsos. His insensibility showed itself jg 
other ways than lust; he recorded of his conversation with 
Voltaire: ‘*He always drew a wrong conclusion. I let hin 
chatter his nonsense,” and like Boswell in the same circum. 
stances he did not hear the faintest rumour of posterity’s 
laughter. GRAHAM GREENE, 


Found in a Ditch 


Everybody’s Letters. Collected and arranged by Laura Riding 
(Arthur Barker. 10s. 6d.) 








Tue reader who enjoys being mystified must be warned that 
this review is written as a guide for those who prefer a les 
subtle and perplexing manner of editing than Miss Laur 
Riding adopts in her collection of letters by a variety of pseu- 
donymous or possibly fictitious persons. One does not like to 
distrust Miss Riding, but both the statements, ‘* Every letter 
is printed exactly as found” and ‘I need not assure you 
that these are all ‘ real’ letters,” are slightly evasive in theit 
wording. Suppose that we ask to be assured ? 

The book as a whole is quite convincing ; it is easy enough 
to swallow the camel, but the gnats have a way of stinging as 
they go down. For instance, we believe in Antoinette the 
under-nourished and illiterate and adoring modiste, and in the 
very young American, Lilian, literate but equally adoring 
(pp. 129-144). But when, after the five letters from each to 
Hermann, whose affections they unwittingly share, all our 
expectations about him are fulfilled by the “ fragment ofa 
letter found in a ditch,” the episode seems a little too neatly 
ended. And having strained at this gnat we begin to remember 
the camel and feel it lie heavy and hairy on the stomach. We 
begin to wonder how many of these letters Miss Riding found 
in ditches, and where she found the rest, and whether when 
she gave the writers and recipients their fictitious names, she 
did not amuse herself by giving two or even three names to the 
same person. 

It would not lessen the value of the book if some or even if 
all of the letters turned out to be either made up or patched 
up. Since Cyril and Harry (poor wretch), Rachel and Hull 
Loo have no existence for the reader outside this book, they 
may just as well be imaginary as real people. The important 
thing is that the letters should sound real, as most of them do, 
and the only reason for discussing this point is that the 
gratuitous mystery will annoy the average reader. Until one 
can make up one’s mind what sort of a game Miss Riding is 
playing, it is as difficult to enjoy the book with an easy mind 
us it is to talk freely to a fellow guest at a party without 
knowing his name. To me it seems that a certain amount of 
editing has been done—and why not ?—to create the effect of 
many different types of people and different friendships, and 
to arrange little surprises for us—odd and unexpected con- 
nexions, contrasts and resemblances. Miss Riding has 4 
weakness for the game of African exploration : the world is 
a jungle full of wsknown savages, and then all of a sudden in 
the middle of the jungle Stanley and Livingstone shake hands, 
* Dr. Livingstone, I presume.” 

The book is divided into three sections according to a dis 
tinction more clever than evident, but where any one writet 
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HERBERT JENKINS’ 
SPRING BOOKS 


IN THE SEASON OF THE YEAR 


By JAMES J. CASH. Illustrated. 7/6 net. 





A breezy, open-air book, inspiring in its love of the open 
countryside at all times and seasons. The author gives generously 
of his experience, and, on bird life in particular, he is an acknow- 


ledged authority. 


TO INTRODUCE THE HEBRIDES 


By IAIN F. ANDERSON. Illustrated. 7/6 net. With an 
introduction by the REV. KENNETH MACLEOD, D.D. 





For an armchair tour or a deck companion, this is an eminently 
suitable book. It deals in a delightful manner with all the places 
of historical or legendary interest in these rugged islands. 





FONTAINEBLEAU 
By EDMOND PILON. Illustrated. 6/- net. 


Translated from the French by JoHN Gitmer. This is a book 
to gladden the heart of the historian, and of all those who would 
step back into the glamorous days of former centuries. 





AN ENGLISHMAN AMONG 
GANGSTERS 


By L. W. HOLMES. Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


This is a book on American gangsters and the methods of the 
police to cope with them. The author has had first-hand experi- 
ence of these affairs, and has compiled a volume in which every 
chapter teems with dramatic incident. 





CONTRACT SIMPLICITAS 
By “ CRITICUS,” 6/- net. 


In this book the author has relentlessly exposed and pulled to 
pieces the famous Culbertson Approach-Forcing System, and on 
the ruins he has built up a new, logical and easy-to-understand 


method of bidding. 





DISOBEDIENT DOGS 
By Lt.-Col. G. H. BADCOCK. Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


An invaluable book to all dog-lovers, whether they go in for 
dog breeding on a large scale or merely a single animal as a 
household companion. 





BRITAIN AND THE WAR DEBTS 


By LEONARD J. REID. 2/6 net. With a Foreword by 
the RT. HON. 7 or HORNE, G.B.E., 
., NLP. 


Mr. Reid, as City Editor of the Daily Telegraph, is fully qualified 
to write extensively and well on this highly important question. 
He has succeeded in his task admirably. 








HERBERT JENKINS, LIMITED, 
3 York Street, St. James’s, S.W. 1 
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PEBBLE IN 


THE POND 
by Joseph Cabot 


A novel for those who seek diversion 
rather than depression. 


‘A long while since | have read anything 
so amusing.’—E. M. DELAFIELD. 


‘Original and diverting.’—Spectator. 


‘Entertaining and unfashionably whole- 
some.’—News-Chronicle. 


“Wholly delightful.’—Sunday Times. 


SWINGS AND 
ROUNDABOUTS 


by Eleanor Scott 


A story of a Bohemian family which 
challenges comparison with The Constant 


Nymph. 


MONSOON 
by Wilfrid David 
A novel of India which will delight or 


irritate according to the reader's taste. 


‘The finest Indian novel since A Passage 


to India. —-HAROLD J. LASKI. 


ANKLE DEEP 
by Angela Thirkell 


3rd Impression. 


Each 7s. 6d. net 


90 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C.1 
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has written several letters they are printed together. Most 
of the people whose correspondence is considered typical of 
the English spirit are acquainted with one another. James, 
the young man at Oxford to whom Cecil writes in the beginning 
of the book, himself appears on page 66, telling Lilith and 
Hubert how he came to be arrested by the police. But for 
fuller light on Lilith and Hubert we have to wait rather un- 
necessarily until pages 171-175, when Lilith turns out a 
strangely unsympathetic character in the kind of letter which 
is sometimes written but not often posted. The naive vul- 
garity and egregious friendliness of Johnny Archer, who had 
provoked her, is brilliantly done—either by Johnny or by 
someone who knew him even better than he knew himself. 
It also seems unnecessary that the letters to the Chesneys in 
the first part of the book should not have been postponed 
until we come to the Chesneys themselves, a tribe of art-crazy 
Americans who rush about Europe whenever they manage to 
let their draughty log cabin near Chicago. The pages given up 
to the Chesneys are the least amusing in the book, but Eva 
Wylliams on page 179 is good comedy. 

The rough material of novels and life is the same: it is in 
the putting together and finishing off that novels so often lose 
the queerness that belongs to life. In this collection of 
letters, which contains the embryonic plots of at least a dozen 
novels, the material has been left in the rough. It is well 
worth examining ; you may find that you prefer your novels 
in this form. Lyn Lu. IRvINE. 


South America 

Impressions of South America. By André Siegfried 
than Cape. 5s.) 

THESE impressions of a journey to South America in 1931 
were originally written down in the form of diary letters 
for circulation among Professor Siegfried’s friends in France. 
Their publication in book form makes available to the 
public a shrewd and—considering its brevity—a remarkably 
comprehensive introduction to the study of a subject which 
is as vast-as popular ideas about it are vague. 

Professor Siegfried visited Venezuela, Peru, Chile, Argentina 
and Brazil—all of them (though we are apt to forget it) very 
different countries inhabited by very different peoples. In 
Peru he found ‘‘ an Indian country, conquered but not assim- 
ilated by the white race’: enormous, sparsely populated, 
dominated by the Andes. Between her aboriginal population 
and the few hundred wealthy, cultured Spanish families who 
rule them no middle class intervenes, and Professor Siegfried 
foresees a not too distant day when the balance of power will 
pass to the Indian and half-caste elements. 

Chile, a desert in the north, reminded him of Norway in 
the south, and in the centre of Switzerland or Italy. Here 
political power is shifting from the aristocracy to a middle 
class: ‘‘a democracy, still ungainly and crude, is beginning 
to disturb the peace.” Her economic structure, gravely 
threatened by the fall in the price of raw materials, is inher- 
ently weakened by chronic habits of absenteeism and borrow- 
ings, not only by the State but by individuals ; “ it is difficult 
to build up a sound public economy on a private. economy 
which is unsound.” 

The Argentines, with their strong Latin traditions of the 
family or clan, with their melancholy, their indolence, and 
their conceit, are for Professor Siegfried personified by the 
gaucho, the cowboy, who survives rather as a type than as 
a profession: independent, adventurous, and quixotic. 
Compared with other South American countries, Argentina 
has a great measure of ultimate stability, both political and 
economic: ‘ even with the worst of governments, it would 
be difficult to compromise the future of a country which has 
such wonderful resources, and whose people are so devoid 
of revolutionary ideas.” 

In Brazil, Professor Siegfried concludes, ‘‘ democracy can 
never be anything more than a facade.” There are too 
many diverse layers of civilization—Portuguese, Indian, 
Negro, European, and (a growing element, though Professor 
Siegfried does not mention it) Japanese—between the pure 
savage of the interior and the cultured citizen of Sao Paulo 
or Rio. “The -immensity of Brazil, the diversity of the 
climate, and the geographically opposing interests of the 
various States, all make the problem more difficult.” A 
democracy cannot be built up under such conditions. 


(Jona- 





===, 


The most valuable part of the book lies in the rando 
observations, summarized in the final chapter, on Pau 
American politics, of which at least one revolution and on 
presidential election gave Professor Siegfried exceptionally 
good opportunities for making a first-hand study, The 
President. is always the dominating factor. It is the Man 
and not the elected assembly that counts, and in practice 
there is no counterbalancing influence to executive power. 
South Americans—partly from temperament, partly from 
force of habit—take kindly to arbitrary forms of government 
and though they talk endlessly and sonorously about their 
elaborate constitutions, they get no further than talking, 

“The temptation to rule seems to be irresistible in South 
America. . . . The South American citizen has a sense of 
authority, but if be is ambitious his only conception is the abuse 
of authority. . Napoleon once said that a revolution was 
simply an idea that had found bayonets to express it. In South 
America it would be a group of interests, not an idea, that had 
found the bayonets.” 





Power, once seized, is very sweet in Latin America ; while it 
lasts, it is rarely trammelled by. considerations of constity. 
tional procedure, and brings with it unlimited opportunities 
for nepotism. 

But Professor Siegfried detects a change in political values, 
resulting from the formation of a new class. A middle 
class, flavoured with half-breeds, is coming into being, and in 
the background there are signs of a protest on the part of the 
Indian masses. 

“The gravity of the situation is that apart from the eventual 
clash of poor and rich, we have superimposed on almost identical 
lines the opposition of the Indians and the whites, for the social 
problem and the racial problem coincide. In the future this 
danger will possibly be greater than the chronic malady of political 
coups d’ état.” 


R. PF, 
The Golden North 
True North. By Elliott Merrick. (Scribners. 10s. 6d.) 
The Quest for Polar Treasures. By Jan Welzl. With an 


Introduction by Bedrick Golombek and Edvard Valenta, 

(Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Mr. Merrick tired of selling brass piping for Bing and Bing, 
Inc. So he went to Labrador as a Grenfell Mission school 
teacher and married one of their nurses. True North is the 
diary of a 700-mile winter journey up-country that these two 
made with a party of trappers. It is a story of great courage, 
The inhabitants of Labrador are the rapidly dwindling 
nomadic Indians, and the half-white trappers who are descen- 
dants of the Scots who came out to work for the Hudson Bay 
Company nearly a hundred years ago. The old Scottish fear- 
of-God Christianity has been inherited by the present genera- 
tion, who will not trap on Sunday, or kill game on that day 
unless they are starving. Scottish Presbyterian ancestors are 
ancestors indeed; the Eskimo and Cree strain is powerless 
against them. This book is mainly an account of these little- 
known Labrador backwoodsmen. We are given a good 
description of the hardships of the long journey to the fur 
grounds, up-river in canoes and back by sledge after the freeze- 
up.. It speaks well for Mr. Merrick that although he gives us 
his story in diary form, the book loses nothing by this treat- 
ment. We have a clear picture of his struggles and those of 
his wife, but their doings and reactions are always subjective 
to the engrossing interest of the trappers and the country they 
live in. However much we are compelled to admire the 
author, our admiration is overshadowed by that for the 
Australian girl who went with him. ‘ Carrying 70 Ibs. regu- 
larly ’ she shared with him the back-breaking toil, the hunger 
and wet, the aching, knotted muscles. They had gone in 
search of beauty and they found it. But, like the reviewer, 
when travelling at forty below, hungry and tired and buffeted 
and frozen, they discovered that pain and not beauty—say 
what you will—is the only reality. 

The Quest for Polar Treasures is a continuation of Thirty 
Years in the Golden North. It purports to be the garrulous 
chatter of one Jan Welz], an arctic Aloysius Horn, whose expe- 
riences were taken down by two journalists in an interview 
that lasted two months. It is a collection of reminiscences 
with no attempt made at connected narrative. We are left 
at the end with a truly remarkable picture of the Golden 
North, where men fall madly in love with the girl on the soap 
wrapper, and shoot themselves when they have toothache. 
In Thiety Years in the Golden North Messrs. Golombek and 
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Just published 


The Garden Book of 


Sir Thomas Hanmer 
Now first printed from the MS volume of 1659 
under the care of IVY ELSTOB 
With an Introduction by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
The Edition is limited to 900 copies, of which 850 are for sale 
Finely printed in Bembo and Arrighi types by Clark of 
Edinburgh. With coloured miniature after COOPER and 
portrait after VAN DYCK 
Quarto cloth gilt 21s See 8-page Prospectus 


Watching A Play 


Shute Lectures delivered at Liverpool University 
By C. K. MUNRO 7s 6d 


‘Admirably lucid . . . For an entertaining survey I recommend 
this book, whether you be watcher or aspiring maker’ 
Punch ‘A refreshing book . . . has the delight which is 
inseparable from watching an expert at work’ Evening Standard 


Our Neighbours : 
To-day and Yesterday 
Broadcast Talks on 

Germany by HARRISON BROWN 

France by E. L. WOODWARD 

Russia by ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 

United States by S. K. RATCLIFFE 
Crown 8vo 6s [March 21 

Science and Religion 
The Broadcast Symposium by 12 famous Authors 
Popular Edition paper is cloth 2s 6d 


Twos and Threes 
By BARBARA WOOTTON 7s 6d 


‘Mrs Wootton manages to get under our skin with these six 
stories. ‘The pairs and threes she deals with are etched with 
bitter acid’ New Statesman 


Sex Education in Schools 
An Experiment in Elementary Instruction 
By THEODORE F. TUCKER and MURIEL POUT, B:sc. 
With Foreword by WILLIAM BROWN, M.A., M.D., etc. 
Crown 8vo 3s 6d See Prospectus 


‘A little book that ought to be in the hands of all those who 
have to deal either personally or by way of administration with 
any branch of this question. ‘The most important contribution 
made in this generation’ Amabel Williams-Ellis (Spectator) 


Wild Flowers Round the Year 
Written and Illustrated by HILDA M. COLEY, 
including 4 plates in colour and 12 in halftone 

With Preface by ELEANOUR SINCLAIR ROHDE 
Crown 8vo Coloured wrapper 5s See Prospectus 


‘Graphically depicts the various forms and parts of the plant 
from seed to fruit. .. . An admirable combination of instruction 
and of charm’ Scotsman 


The Soho Library 
Small crown 8vo 3s 6d each volume 
Authors and the Book Trade 


By FRANK SWINNERTON 
Second Edition with a new Preface 


Aphra Behn 
By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


Maria Marten and Sweeney Todd 
Edited with Introductions by MONTAGU SLATER 




















HEATH CRANTON, LTD. 


AND ALL FOR WHAT? 


Some War-time Experiences 
. W. D,. CUDDEFORD 
From a column review by Guy CHAPMAN in Everyman: 
plain man’s story with no affectations.” 
Times Literary Supplement: “Of absorbing interest . . 
completely honest . . . a plain tale told in a poe dal 
fashion . . . deserves to be read.” 


THE BLAZING TRAIL OF FLANDERS 


T. LLOYD 16 Photographs 6s. net 
Western Mail: “ The merit of this book lies in the fact that it 
is a sincere ungarnished account of conditions and circumstances 
as they appeared to the Author.” 


SHIPS, SEAS AND SAILORS 


G. GIBBARD JACKSON. Author of “ The Romance of the 
Submarine,” etc. 23 illustrations 6s. net 
The Scotsman: “ The Author knows what he is talking about.” 


MODERN RAYS FROM ZENITH 
AND NADIR 


Focused by “* TWO YOUNG PEOPLE” 5s. net 
Who are these bright young things? There is much speculation 
as to the identity of the Authors Just ready) 


THE MALVERN FESTIVAL PLAYS 


The Programme of the Malvern Festival for 133. 
Preface by SIR BARRY JACKSON and Foreword by_Hven 
Watpote. (Shortly) 5s. net 


HOME FROM CALLAO IN A 
HOODOO SHIP 


Am epic of the sea W. M. WATT. Illustrated by Stanxtry 
Rocers. (Shortly) 6s. net 
What is the limit of human endurance? It was almost reached 
by the Author in his experiences described in this wonderful book. 


HUMOURS OF VILLAGE LIFE 
Tales from Yorkshire 


. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. Foreword by om i 
FASE 3s. 6d. net 
“A wholesome as well as a true representation of village life.” 


WEARDALE SKETCHES 


REX CLEMENTS. Author of “ A Gipsy of the Horn, a ats 
2s. 6d. net 
“Written with persuasive charm and an infectious enthusiasm.” 


AN ISLAND ROOING 


JOAN GRIGSBY. Author of ‘ Longshore ont Down 
Channel’ 3s. 6d. net 
“A book about simple things and simple people written by one 
who is still young enough to look upon life as a most joyous 
adventure.” 


THE SACRED FACTORY AND 
OTHER PIECES 





7s. 6d. net 
“It is a 


“j. W. F.” 2s. 6d. net 
STORIES FOR SPEECHES 
To illustrate a point, suggest a moral and cause a laugh, Com; 


After-Dinner Stories,” 


piled by WM. H. BEABLE. Author of “ 
2s. 6d. net 


etc. (Just ready) 


FICTION. 7/6 net. 


SPRING FEVER 


HILDA HUGHES 
A Novel of unusual interest and charm .. 


pe, ’—Morning Post. 


WHO KILLED THE DOCTORS? 


ALAN PETERS. Author of “ The Secret Formula” 
“An original plot and a very neatly fitted detective puzzle.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


BY HONOUR AND DISHONOUR 


A Tale of the English Civil War. A. F. HAMILTON 


COFFEE, PLEASE (ust ready) 


CONSTANCE MILES. Author of ‘Lady Richard in the 
Larder,” etc. Amother of Mrs, Miles’ humorous Novels 


FALLEN LEAVES (Shortly) 
W. HERBERT BUTCHER. 


the results 


NEW YEAR’S EVE AT THE 
GOLDEN ELBOW 


E. HEU 
“ Exciting ... 





+ above all it is 


A man’s love for two women—and 
(Just ready) 


3s. 6d. net 
ingenious and unexpected.’ 
—Times L aiidis Supplement 








6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, EC4 
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THAT WAY 
LIES WAR... 


Year by year we build bigger and faster ships, 
that more of us may go further abroad, see more 
new countries, and meet more new peoples than 
has ever been possible before. 

Day by day we build more powerful wireless 
stations and more efficient radio receivers, so 
that our minds (if not our bodies) can roam at 
will all over the world, possibly to eavesdrop 
on the private lives and the public institutions 
of men and women hundreds of miles away. 


Very estimable, we all agree. We talk about 
increased Understanding, Breaking down the 
Barriers of Distance, Bringing the Peoples of 
the World Closer Together. Even the B.B.C. 
has as its motto, “ Nation shall speak peace unto 
nation.” 


But, in actual fact, what do our bodies and 
our minds do when they reach a foreign country ? 
Some things, certainly, they understand and 
appreciate—the little unimportant things such as 
new kinds of music, new kinds of food, new and 
puzzling kinds of money. 


But for the most part we stand and stare and get no 
further. The one vitally important thing—Man—we are 
no nearer understanding. His thoughts and his emotions, 
his hopes and fears, are hidden from nearly all of us by 
the artificial hedge of Language. 

That is more than a pity—it is a tragedy and a grave 
danger. To know a man is usually to like and respect 
him. We cannot really know a man through phrase-books 
and a vague waving of the hands, and we may end by 
mistrusting—even fearing—him. And that way lies, in 
the worst event, War. 

The British Esperanto Association is not so unprac- 
tical that it thinks to remedy this state of affairs in a 
week—nor so foolish as to want to abolish National 
Languages and institutions. Its aims are simple, precise, 
and very practical. The British Esperanto Association— 
one of a hundred similar Associations in a hundred dif- 
ferent countries—merely wishes to give more and more 
people the opportunity to meet freely and easily, by 
means of a common International language, the other 
peoples of the world. 

It appeals to all who realize the hopeless stupidity of 
the present state of affairs to add their weight to the 
growing mass of normal, practical men and women who 
make up the hundreds of thousands of members of all 
the I:speranto Associations. More particularly, at this 
moment, the Association appeals to every person con- 
cerned in the future of Communications to write for an 
attractive brochure so that each may see and judge for 
himself how sensible and how realistic are the aims of 
the Association and how easily those aims may be turned 
into results. Send your name and address and a 2d. 
stamp to the British Esperanto Association, Dept. C.19, 
142 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 








———=_ 


Valenta tried our credulity somewhat highly. There, amongst 
other things, we were informed that an Eskimo girl generally 
has her first child between the ages of six and eight, and that 
it is usually born in the sixth month, and out on the ice gt 
that! The book under review is even more fantastic 
Although not uncommon in the Antarctic, an iceberg thirty 
miles long has never been seen in the Arctic, since the last ice 
age at all events (black icebergs, incidentally, are calleg 
glaciers) and it is hard to put faith in a 200 Ib. salmon org 
10-ton walrus. We are told that, in the course of his trading, 
Jan Welz] made numerous journeys by sledge over the sea-ice 
from Siberia to Alaska and Northern Canada. His accounts 
of these expeditions were taken down “ word for word jp 
shorthand,” and it is plain that the narrator has no knowledge 
of polar travel. We would go a long way to see him drive q 
team of 500 dogs harnessed “ one behind the other.” On one 
of these journeys he claims to have reached 86° 69’ N., a higher 
latitude than any man except Peary. 

The Quest for Polar Treasures cannot be accepted as 
serious contribution to polar literature. But, to give the 
author his due, he has provided us with an entertainment after 
the manner of Miinchhausen, and while we discredit his facts 
we must credit him with being no ordinary inventor. Finally, 
the publishers are unjustified in assuming that the reader, like 
Jan Welzl, is a simple and uneducated man who “ cannot 
make any use of maps.” Martin Linpsay, 


Royal Yachts 


Royal Yachts. By Paymaster Commander C. M. Gavin. 
and Cowan. £4 4s.) 

Tue history of the British Royal yachts was well worth 
writing, and the ample and extremely handsome book which 
Paymaster Commander C. M. Gavin has compiled shows in- 
dustrious research. ‘The numerous illustrations, many of 
them in colour, are admirably reproduced. Everyone who 
delights in the representation of a ship moving through the 
water will want to return again and again to these illustra- 
tions. What masters of combined lightness, darkness and 
fluidity were those seventeenth-century Dutch marine 
painters! Examples of both the elder and younger Van de 
Velde are given; Charles II never had a better bit of luck in 
encouraging the arts than when his yachts ‘ Fubbs’ and 
* Cleveland ’ were painted by the younger Van de Velde. The 
‘Fubbs’ is shown as a ketch-rigged yacht and the rig of the 
‘Cleveland’ resembles the rig still known in the Thames 
Estuary as a bawley—a cutter-rigged vessel with a boomless 
mainsail. 

Charles II, who had a natural love for the sea, was no doubt 
fascinated by the yachts which he saw during his exile in 
Holland. When he returned to England he was given two 
yachts by the Dutch and with him originated the pastime of 
yachting in this country. His brother, James, was scarcely 
less fond of yachting, and the diaries of the time tell of the 
brothers working the tides up and down the Thames and 
taking a hand at the steering like any modern amateur yachts- 
man. Charles sometimes challenged James to a race ; ** but,” 
says the author, * it was not till about 1815, when the Royal 
Yacht Squadron was formed, that cruising for pleasure became 
usual and that yacht racing was organized.” ‘The exact truth 
is that the Royal Yacht Squadron was organized first as a 
kind of Reserve to the Royal Navy, and the members used to 
cruise in the Solent and at Spithead in naval fashion, trying 
to keep their proper positions in line ahead. The records of 
the club tell that in those early days the members were visited 
with disapproval when instead of keeping their distances 


(Rich 


they indulged in racing, which was considered most unseemly, | 


Commander Gavin conscientiously begins his history with 
a royal vessel on the Dee which belonged to King Edgar, but, 
virtually all the royal yacacs, if so they may be called before 


the time of Charles II, were what we should more appro: 
priately call Royal barges. Victorians will feel that they are . 


living their lives again when they turn the pages which 
describe the yachts * Victoria and Albert II,’ ‘ Osborne ° and 
‘ Alberta.’ It was the ‘Alberta,’ used generally by Queen 
Victoria for her short passages from the Isle of Wight to the 


mainland, which carried the dead Queen’s body to Portsmouth F 
It is a puzzle for the Victorian to say 7 


in February, 1901. 


whether he sees these pictures of the paddle-wheel yachts 7 
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But for the 
Successful 
Business Enterprise 


Users of Electricity and Power 
who are paying more than a 


HALFPENNY PER UNIT 


should consider the economies 
resulting from installation of in- 
dependent Oil Engine Plant. 


Independent figures published by the Diesel Engine 
Users Association prove that users of Ruston Oil 
Engines are generating current at an inclusive figure 


of 0-476d. per unit. 


? 


* 


: 1 am 
Readers ofthe “Spectator” : p interested 
who fill in this form may at in Electricity 


? 


"at 0.476d. and Book- 
let ‘How Independent 
: Plant SAVES £4,000 a Year.” 


Limited, it Name : : 
Electrical Dept., Ol 
canara a CORE gia Sok ddeae eisai iaceeeeceanaitiaapainnniad 
BS Seb ecaeaveatemauetsdiasencesooeeecuenen =~ 






































SIR WALTER SCOTT & SCOTS LAW 


2 eae | 


Just published, price 6/- 


by DAVID MARSHALL 





Just published, price 10/6 


THE ROYAL MAIL CASE 


(Rex v. Lord Kylsant, etc.) 


Edited by COLLIN BROOKS 








Just ‘publiohed, price 10/6 
THE TRIAL OF 
JOHN WATSON LAURIE 


(The Arran Murder.) 
Edited by WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 








Ready shortly: 
THE TRIAL OF 


JACK SHEPPARD 


Edited by HORACE BLEACKLEY 
and S. M. ELLIS 














WILLIAM HODGE & CO. LTD., 


12 Bank Street, EDINBURGH 
and at LONDON and GLASGOW | 











FROM 
FAITH TO FAITH 


By W. E. Orcuarp, D.D. » 7s. 6d. net 


Dr. Orchard, so well-known as the Minister of the 
King’s Weigh House, has written his spiritual autobio- 
graphy, the story of his conversion from Evangelical to 
Catholic. 


THE TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT 1833-1845 


By Bisuor E. A. Kxnox, D.D. 10s. 6d. net 


This centenary year will see many books on the subject, 
but few are likely to have the importance of Bishop 
Knox’s review of the Oxford Movement and its continu- 
ing effect on the life of the Church. 


THE MAFIA The Dreaded 


Secret Society of Sicily 
By Cesare Mort. Translated by Orlo Williams. 
Illustrated. 10s, 6d. net 


Prefect Mori, who was placed at the head of the Sicilian 
police, enables us to follow in all its details the story of 
his final and successful struggle against the Mafia. 


NEW SOUL 


By Mapvecerne H. Murat, author of Sidestreets, 
etc. 7s. 6d. net 


“The book is floodlit with liveliness to the end. A freshly 
seen, boldly plotted tale.’—Rocrr Pipretr (Daily Herald). 


THE OLD STAG and Other 


Hunting Stories 


By Henry WILLIAMSON. 
With 25 Woodcuts by C. F. TuNNICLIFFE. 


Ss. net 


This new edition, revised by Mr. Williamson, contains 
new stories that did not appear in the original edition. 
Uniform with Tarra the Otter, by the same author. 
“Admirable woodcuts . . . the most striking hunting 
pictures seen for some time.”—Field, 


FERROL BOND 


By Joun Easton, author of Red Sap. 7s. 6d. net 


Those who wish to be whisked away into an exciting 
world in which the smuggling of revolvers into India 
plays a prominent part, should read this book. They will 
not be disappointed. 


Have you seen our Spring List? Do you receive 
THE STORK as issued? Both sent free on request. 


PUTNAM 
24 Bedford Street, W.C.2 
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NOW COMPLETE—THE NEW EDITION OF 
Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
10 Volumes, Imperial 8vo. Cloth, £10 net. 
£17 10s. net. 
There is no more 
published, 


Half-Morocca 


authoritative or more up-to-date Encyclopadia 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 
The Great of all Nations and all Times. 
Cloth, 15s. net; Half-Morocco, 30s. net. 


Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Literature 
Illustrated with 300 Portraits and Facsimiles. 3 Vols. Cloth, 
£3 net; Half-Morocco, £6 net. 

A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English 

Tongue from the Earliest Times to the Present Day, with Specimens 

of their Writings. 


Stokes’ Cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations 
Containing 5,000 selections from 600 Authors. With complete 
general index and index of Authors. 7s. 6d. net. 


Chambers’s Book of Days 
2 Vols. Cloth, 21s. net. 
A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folklore, 
Notable Events, and Curiosities of Literature. 
with quaint and interesting woodcuts. 


Anniversary Days of 
Elaborately Illustrated 


eer ° . 
Britain’s Birds and their Nests 
By A. Lanpsnoroven Tuomson, with Introduction by Prof, Sir J. 
Artaivr Tuomson. Illustrated with 132 Drawings in Colour by 
GeorGe Rankin. 25s. net. 


The Children’s Book of Wild-Flowers and the 
Story of their Names 


By Gareru H. Browntnc. First and Second Series. 10s. 6d. 
net each. 
Each Volume contains 50 full-page charming Illustrations in Colour. 


Habits and Characters of British Wild Animals 


By H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. With 16 page Illustrations by 
WarwWIckK RrynoLps, 7s, 6d. net. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 
88 Soho Sq., London, W.1, and Edinburgh. 


Chambers’s Reference Books —— 























Patrick Carleton’s 
Latest Success 


THE HAWK 


AND 


THE TREE 


RALPH STRAUS in the Sunday Times:— 

“T thought that Mr. Carleton’s first novel, ‘ Desirable 
Young Men,’ showed considerable | promise. His 
second, ‘The Hawk and The Tree,’ is in every way a 
much better book. It has an adventurous story to tell, 
its background is delectably unfamiliar, and its portraits 
are excellently clear. The writing is virile, and the 
book as a whole leaves no little impression.” 


COMPTON MACKENZIE in the Daily Matl:— 


“One of the most vital novels ...I have read. He 
contrives to write always with individuality and some- 
times with beauty . a good book.” 


7/6 


PHILIP ALLAN: GT. RUSSELL ST., LONDON 
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through a haze of sentiment or whether what ought on any 
theory of ship architecture to have been clumsy really acquired 
a satisfying line. Be that as it may, ‘ Victoria and Albert Il, 
‘Osborne ’ and ‘ Alberta’ present themselves in these pages 
with a singular charm. 

The author writes at length about the present royal yacht 
* Victoria and Albert III.’ When she was launched she proved 
herself unstable to the mortification of that first-rate nayal 
architect, Sir William White, who had done wonders in his 
designs of fighting ships but had been a little out of his element 
when commanded to design a yacht. Fortunately the mis. 
calculation was easily rectified. Many of King George's sub. 
jects have guessed, and have not been contradicted, that the 
KXing never enjoys himself more than during the ten days or 
fortnight which he spends on board * Victoria and Albert III’ 
at Cowes Regatta. Then he sails daily in his racing yacht, 
* Britannia,’ which has a more remarkable history than any 
yacht afloat. She was built in 1898. Twice King Edward 
sold her and twice he bought her back. Last year King 
George, being concerned like a true sportsman to contribute to 
the uniformity of the large racing class, altered the rig of 
* Britannia’ from a gaff mainsail to the fashionable Bermuda 
rig. Many experts predicted that ‘ Britannia’s’ run of 
successes was ended, but they were wrong—she won more 
races than ever. The author was allowed to photograph the 
whole interior of ‘ Victoria and Albert III,’ and he writes 
interestingly of the routine of the yacht, which includes many 
old customs. ‘The spoken order, universal in ships of war, is 
rarely given. It is expected that everyone knows what to do 
without being told. ** A gesture alone suffices.” Discipline 
is of a high order. There are no punishments. 


Cross-Country Life 
Market Harborough, Riding Recollections, Kate Coventry, 
and Katerfelto. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. (Country Life, 
6s. each.) 
Wuytere-MELVILLE has died, and been almost forgotten: 
and these are two of the best qualifications for being redis- 
covered as a writer of tremendous genius. Accordingly, 
the jackets of these reprints proclaim that : 

** As a sporting novelist, Whyte-Melville is possibly unique, for 

he had not only the gift of telling a story and delineating character, 
but also as an Etonian, a Guardsman and a Master of Hounds, 
he had that intimate knowledge of all kinds of Sport which is 
indispensable to those who aspire to write about it. In fact it 
may be claimed for him that he is the greatest English sporting 
novelist.” 
The italics are not ours, but they are most unkind. Son 
someone will be claiming that Whyte-Melville wrote * liter- 
ature,” or even, like M. Jourdain, prose. Nothing would 
have horrified him more. He was a country gentleman, 
with a fixed objection to the literary world. He wrote novels 
chiefly because he liked fox-hunting, and he used his royalties 
to endow reading-rooms for stable-boys. Mr. Bernard Darwin, 
who writes an introduction to this series, praises him much 
more fairly. Indeed, he is kind to the point of evasion: 
but he realizes that the critical do not get the best of Whyte- 
Melville. Whyte-Melville’s books were written for pleasure, 
and are to be read for pleasure. Their machinery creaks. 
Their standards are pompous and conventional. Their more 
elegant characters talk like books, and act—which is perhaps 
less surprising—like Victorians. But their hunting scenes 
have yet to be equalled. They go with a swing, and are not 
to be resisted by anyone who, like Whyte-Melville himself, 
loves the country, and appreciates his fellow men and women 
nearly as much as he appreciates a good horse. 

Katerfelto, though it is less good than either Kate Coventry or 
Market Harborough, shows even more plainly what its author 
expected of a plot. The hero, John Garnet, is wanted on 
several charges from highway robbery upwards, and _ is 
dawdling about in North Devon near pretty Nelly Carew. 
But is he caught ? Do the spies, the gypsy, the wizard, the 
parson, or any of the others who thirst for his blood show 
any common sense about obtaining it? Indeed, no. They 
ali wait for the stag-hunt. After a magnificent run, the 
parson nearly kills John on the moor, while ‘ the noblest 
pack of hounds in Europe” clamours round the stag at bay : 
but matters cannot end here, because Whyte-Melville wants 
John to have another run on Katerfelto. Everything, in all 


these books, comes second to a good run with the hounds. 
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BUTTERWORTH 
jst published Trust publishes GERMANY PUTS 


Why are we Taxed 
at 
£16.8s. per head? 





Read Read 


PROFIT & LOSS. 


SIR TRESHAM LEVER 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 





‘‘ His book should be read. 
It makes one think.” 


és. net 


Graphs 


umes 1608 








THE CLOCK BACK 
By E. A. MOWRER 


Vernon Bartlett: ‘“ Certainly the most 
topical and possibly the most important 
post-war study of Germany. The 
hundred pages dealing with Hitler and 
his methods give us a very vivid picture 
of the man.” 7s. Od. net 


SOVIET ECONOMICS 
Edited by 
DR. GERHARD DOBBERT 


A collection of essays by 15 eminent 
authorities on Soviet economics. The 
subjects covered include Agriculture, 
State Finance, Banking, Internal 
Trade, Foreign Trade, Planned 
Economy, Building and Housing, 
Transport, and Industry. &s. 6d. net 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 

















Brita‘n’s Best Seller for March 





THE BOOK OF 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES 


Edited by Hugh J. Schonfield 

With a Foreword by Sir J. George Beharrell, D.S.O. 
“This book is a notable achievement. It 
reflects great credit on its editor, whose enter- 
prise in inviting distinguished representatives 
of forty-five of the leading British industries 
to collaborate, deserves the highest commenda- 
tion.”—Sir WoopMan Berpince in the Sunday 
Times. 


400 PAGES - FULLY ILLUSTRATED -: 8/6 net 


———————_—_- 


Everyone who has seen ** CAVALCADE ” 
is reading 


THE AMAZING 
MR. NOEL COWARD 


Patrick Braybrooke 7/6 net 


Ready next week: THE PRIME MINISTER’S PYJAMAS, by 
Frances Evelyn, Countess of Warwick, and Langford Reed. 
A RIOT! 7/6 net 








—— 








E. L. GRANT WATSON 





’s 
TTL 
a 4D 
vou 


“Many good judges consider that too many 
crooks spoil modern fiction. It is up to them to 
read ‘It’s Up to You’ and reconsider their 
verdict.”—News Chronicle. 

“It is all a splendid lark and we owe Mr. E. L. 
Grant Watson our thanks for an amusing enter- 
tainment.”’—Morning Post. 


7s. 6d. 














DENIS ARCHER 





NOEL DOUGLAS 
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Two first novels immediately acclaimed 


THE TWILIGHT 


AGE 
7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Prophett seems to be pos- 
sessed of all the gifts that are 
requisite to a distinguished novelist.” 


A. Prophett 


Sunday Referee 


“ Refreshing and provocative.” 


Times Lit. Sup. 


* “ This is a major performance.” 


Manchester Ev. News 


LIVINGSTONES 


10s. 6d. 


“A first novel of highly unusual 
promise.” 
“One of the most remarkable first 
novels published since the war.” 





THE HOGARTH PRESS 


52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 





Derrick Leon 


Observer 


Cambridge Dy. News 


“A dazzling novel.” Star 
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HEFFER 





For any Books 
you may wish to Buy 


For any B~-oks 
you may wish to Sell 


Important and interesting Catalogues of 
Second-hand Books, and lists of New 
Books, are issued at frequent intervals. 
‘The following catalogues of second-hand 
books have recently been issued, or will 
be issued shortly. Post free on request. 
402—Oriental Literature. 
404—Scientific Books and Periodicals. 
405—AMiscellaneous ; largely English 
Literature, History and Biography. 
406—Anthropology and Eastern 
Religion. 
407—Heffer’s Selection of the most 
important Spring Books. 


409—Publishers’ Remainders — books 
in new condition but at greatly 
reduced prices, 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD. 
CAMBRIDGE ENGLAND 











Se 


Love-scenes, quarrels, bargainings, take place on horseback 
whenever possible, but, if this cannot be arranged, they mugt 
wait till the hunting is over. And very rightly. Who cay 
forget that epic day when the Pytchiey met at Crick, and 
Mr. Sawyer, though new to the shires, distinguished himself» 
Who can forget Kate Coventry, “ slang ” and a little ashameq 
of it, first in the field with the Heavy-top ? Or the Chapters 
on “ Valour,” ‘* Thoroughbred Horses,” and ‘“ Riding to 
Foxhounds” in Riding Recollections? Even when he 
is remembering his cignity at a village fair, Whyte. 
Melville writes vividly. When he forgets it, and describes 
a meet or Mr. Sawyer transacting a shameless deal about 
horse, he is inimitable. His attitude to women ‘is infuriat. 
ingly reverent. They are angels—beautiful, _ ineffectua} 
angels—and their one human virtue is that they ride to 
hounds. Kate Coventry is far and away the best of them, 
She is honest, if wayward. She is “ slang,” and disregards 
conventions whose stupidity Whyte-Melville seems for once 
to realize. Best of all, she is a fearless rider : 

“As White Stockings and I rapidly approached the leap, my 
horse relapses of his own accord into a trot, points his small ears, 
crashes into the very middle of the fence, and just as I give myself 
up for lost, makes a second bound that settles me once more in 
the saddle, and lands gallantly in the adjoining field. Frank looking 
back over his shoulder in evident anxiety and admiration, whilst 
John’s cheery voice, with its ‘ Bravo, Kate !’ rings in my delighted 
ears. We three are now nearest the hounds, a long strip of rushy 
meadow-land before us, the pack streaming along the side of a 
high, thick hedge that bounds it-on our left; the south- wind fangs 
my face and lifts ry hair, as I slacken my horse’s rein and urge 
him to his speed. Iam alongside of Frank. I could ride anywhere 
now, or do anything. I pass him with a smile and a jest. I am 
the foremost. with the chase. What is ten years of common life, 
one’s feet upon the fender, compared to. five such golden minutes 
as these ?” 

That is the true Whyte-Melville, and Kate, John Garnet, 
and Mr. Sawyer are at their best when they speak with his 
voice of the things he loved. They are good things, and 
make exhilarating reading. Whyte-Melville is no mean 
chronicler, both of the past and the present, but our chief 
admiration must go to a quality which he shares with no one 
else: the ingenuity with which, on every possible occasion, 


he gets his characters into the saddle. Monica REDL:cH, 


Poets in Brief 


George Crabbe: Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Anthologies made 

by F. L. Lucas. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. each.) 
Mr. Lucas continues to abridge the poets who seem to 
him to need it, and now gives us the shorter Crabbe and the 
shorter Rossetti. Neither of these poets would get their 
due in an ordinary lyric anthol..y. Whatever the merit of 

* Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire 
Was six feet high, and looked six inches higher.” 

it is not lyric. Every couplet Crabbe wrote needs to be in 
its context. Rossetti, on the other hand, suffers from The 
Blessed Damosel as Mr. W. B. Yeats suffers from Innisfree, 
The many other good things he wrote are to be found in 
Mr. Lucas’s selection: best of all, perhaps, his translations 
from the early Italian poets, and from the poems of Dante 
and his circle. A delightful introductory essay combines the 
strange facts of Rosscetti’s life with perspicacious remarks on his 
mind, art, and pre-Raphaelitism. ‘The Crabbe volume is valu- 
able rather for the introduction than for the selection, good 
though this is. The shorter extracts are merely tantalizing 
A complete tale in verse, such as The Frank Courtship or Ruth, 
both of which Mr. Lucas prints, is much more satisfying: but 
those who really enjoy Crabbe’s work will want it unabridged. 
Crabbe has no detachable purple passages. He is the most 
engaging pedestrian that ever found himself a poet, and 
plods steadily on, reducing passion, humour, sarcasm, and 
humanitarian zeal to neat, heroic couplets. He seems never 
to have forgotten his father’s gibe that poetry was “ words. 
arranged in parallel lines of about the same length.” So it 
is, for him: except that, if he did not add to his spinster-like 
neatness of versifying certain gifts of observation, of love for 
his drab East-coast countryside, and of unbounded affection 
for, and curiosity about, his fellow-beings, his verses would 
not have been poetry at all. For those who want an intro- 
duction to Crabbe, nothing could be better than Mr. Lucas’s 
essay. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. Strona. 


All Souls’ Night. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 
The Lame Dog. By R. H. Mottram. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


Human Tempest. By Manuel Komroff. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 

Swings and Roundabouts. By Eleanor Scott. (Hamilton. 
7s. 6d.) 

Livingstones. By Derrick Leon. (Hogarth Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tnos—E who enjoy classifying-and ticketing writers must 
find Mr. Walpole a strangely refractory subject. The most 
thorough-going romantic among established novelists, bringing 
to his work a tremendous energy and vitality, an emotional 
yet robust writer, he is continually reaching out towards the 
intangible, endeavouring to come to terms with the imponder- 
able, and allowing a kind of ghoulish scepticism to undermine 
the comfortable rotundities and certainties of the life he sets 
before us. His new book of stories. shows him in all his 
moods, and it shows that he is never so sure and so effective 
as when he bids this cold breath from a spiritual graveyard 
to blow down his readers’ necks and set them shuddering. 
It is a curious power. In the out-and-out ghost story, he 
does not excel other writers, but of the uncomfortable story, 
the story which hints at some hideous slippery question 
behind the brocaded curtain or beneath the homely, reassuring 
bed, he is a master. .The best in this kind he has placed 
second inhis volume. It is called ‘* The Silver Mask.”” On the 
surface it is simply a tale of a middle-aged and wealthy woman 
taking pity on an attractive young ruffian from the streets, 
and gradually falling a victim to him and to his family until 
she has lost her name, her health, and her liberty. Common- 
place enough; in most writers’ hands it would be simply a 
psychological study, a character slowly disintegrating before 
our eyes. Mr. Walpole makes it absolutely terrifying. All 
backbone, all possibility of resistance, melts as one reads ; 
not only the poor victim’s backbone, but our own. The 
thing is inevitable, an assault upon ordinary human security. 


“The Silver Mask” is a brilliantly horrible story. Some- 
thing of the same power marks ‘ The Staircase.” I disliked 


this story as I read, feeling that it was sentimental, and 
that the evocation of a definite personality in the house and 
furniture was being done the wrong way, but the climax 
justified everything, and though I still dislike the story, 
I am forced to admit that Mr. Walpole has triumphantly 
brought it off. There are many other kinds of story in 
the book, including such simple and good-natured pieces as 
“Mr. Oddy,” but they are put in the shade by the uneasy 
stories. Incidentally, Mr. Walpole allows himself some lapses 
from strict grammar, which as an ex-school-master I must 
deprecate. 

Mr. Mottram resumes his task as historian of a changing 
England with a study of a country pub. not many miles 
from Easthampton. He traces the fortunes of ‘The Lame 
Dog’ during, and immediately after, the long life of Earl 
Barningham, the landlord. Earl, horse coper and close- 
lipped man of business, saw many changes, nore of them 
to his taste. His Old Lordship died, his Young Lordship 
was killed fighting the Boers, and the Hall passed into the 
hands of one who rode about in one of these here new-fangled 
motors. The doom of the horse had sounded. ‘ The Lame 
Dog’ lost custom: Marianne, Earl’s best daughter, married 
Jim Pardon, former butler at the Hall: only his son Shotover 
remained to keep things going, and gradually to assume 
responsibility for changes. The Great War gave Earl his 
last chance as a horse dealer, and he used it well. Then 
came the petrol pumps: and when the last gallant fatal 
outing had done what a paralytic stroke could not do, his 
four children set about effecting the final metamorphosis. 

The story begins drily, rather than dully. Not till 
Marianne’s wedding feast does Mr. Mottram really warm to it. 
Then, and afterwards, he is in very good form—and good 
humour : 

“He sat down (after saying grace) and all opened their eyes. 
Some did so with an expression denoting how much benefit they 
had received from this benediction, some with manifest doubt as to 
whether they ought to have been thus prayed over for the second 
time on a week-day morning ; some merely with the look of persons 
emerging from cold water into which, as a matter of principle, 
not of enjoyment, they had resolutely dived. In the main, how- 
ever, the effect of the office upon the feast was precisely that of the 
marriage ceremony upon the nuptial bliss it heralded. In both 


cases God had been duly petitioned. It was assumed that He haq 
assented. He had, in fact, said ‘Go !? It only remained for 
those who, in either case, had restrained themselves to this proper 
point, to lose no further time. 

Earl is a fine old ruffian, hard as teak, with the gift of 
calling affection from those about him. One of the truest 
and most moving touches in the book is the grief of olq 
Sweetnin’, his handyman, after his death. The most 
attractive characters are Shotover—all the passages between 
him and his father are delightful—and Marianne. Save for the 
death of Albert, the story has no very dramatic incidents : and of 
this, and its effects, Mr. Mottram makes comparatively little. 

In 1836, Oliver Benson, a young New York merchant, 
murdered a famous prostitute called Jane Holden because 
she pestered him with her love. His trial lasted over a week, 
and became a cause célébre. All New York, from the fine 
ladies to the Bowery boys, took sides for and against him, 
His defence was undertaken, from motives of personal spite, 
by John Henderson; and, in spite of overwhelming 
testimony from the inhabitants of the brothel where Jane 
lived, Henderson got him acquitted. This was due to a 
little grocer named Henry Boole, who so longed for publicity 
of any kind that he was able to imagine that Benson had 
been with him in his shop on that fatal Saturday night, 
and to establish an alibi. Such is the core of Mr. Komroff's 
story, which goes on to the after-effects of the crime: 
Benson’s misery, Boole’s misery, Henderson’s duel with his 
rival, Polly Marsh’s determination to bring Benson to justice 
for her friend’s murder, and Benson’s death. It is a crowded 
and most competently managed story, told with complete 
detachment. Mr. Komroff has no sympathies : only curiosity, 
There are many memorable scenes, from which stand out the 
rat-hunting in the unspeakable Bowery, and the whole of the 
trial. An impressive, highly-coloured, but ultimately 
unsatisfying performance. 

Swings and Roundabouts would be all very well if its author 
had not once written a book called War Among Ladies, 
ineffaceable memories of which force us to observe that Miss 
Scott has not the same grasp of the cocktail-drinking idiom 
as of the scholastic. An unpleasant mother of three daughters, 
finding herself financially embarrassed, marries a nice solid 
country doctor. She and her daughters behave abominably 
to him in his own house, and, when the impossible situation 
comes to an end, she tries to annex the fiancé of one of the 
girls. Finally she loses all three of them, the youngest and 
nicest returning to the doctor. A competent and readable 
piece of work ; but War Among Ladies was a good deal more. 

Livingstones, a first novel, is a big achievement. It is a 
long and enormously detailed account of the personnel of the 
furnishing firm of Livingstones, Ltd. It concerns everybody 
connected with the business, from the great Mr. Livingstone 
and his wife and son down to Pearl Jessup the workgirl, 
and the vanmen. Huge as it is, it is not shapeless, for 
everyone is connected, as Mrs. Livingstone discovers at the 
end, by “ the spacious continuity of life, (the) curious hidden 
way in which people, in which things, were linked together.” 
Mr. Leon is one of those who like to stand and stare; and 
this involves the one great limitation of his story. It is all 
observation. We learn about his characters just what can 
be learned by watching them, and no more. The model, 
with its enthusiastic piling up of detail, is French. Mr. 
Livingstone, arriving on the morning when he had to break 
the news of wage-cuts and dismissals to his employees, did 
not in his nervousness merely light a cigarette. ‘* He took 
out his flat, chased, platinum cigarette-case from his pocket 
and lit a cigarette with the elaborate ease that invariably 
accompanied this trivial action.” There are several scenes, 
such as Eric’s attempt to rescue the drowning Ernie, and 
Willard’s denunciation of the firm that has sacked him, which 
indicate that Mr. Leon can go beyond the limits of observa- 
tion. Meanwhile he must be congratulated without reserve 
upon a remarkable use of it. Like Livingstones themselves, 
he has an eye for the whole effect, and his whole effect is 
made up of carefully co-ordinated detail, of moulding and 
panel, of chosen chair, curtain and tallboy, combined in an 
elaborate harmony. 
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By Appointment 


BENTLEY’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE. 


Contains all you need for your Garden: 
WEED einai egal KILLER (Lawn 


d). 

MANURES for Chrysanthemums, Carnations, 
Sweet Peas, Roses, and Vegetables. 
FUMIGANTS, FUNGICIDES, NETTINGS, and 
hundreds of other Specialities and Garden 
Sundries. 


Send for a free copy. 


Bentley's products have been used regularly for 
over 20 years in the famous gardens at Exbury 
House, Southampton—the seat of Lionel de 
Rothschild, Esq., who contributes a_ special 
article to this issue of ** The Spectator.” 





Mr. A. Bedford, head gardener at Exbury House, writes: 
“I am more than satisfied with all goods I receive from you. 
The quality is excellent. 
I can speak most highly of your Lawn and Grass Manure 
for reviving the vitality of turf. It is a most excellent fertilizer, 
encouraging growth of grass of rich colour. A dressing given 
to the Lawns this Spring after the dry Summer has answered 
admirably.” 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LTD., | 








Barrow-on-Humber, Lincs. | 











TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAMS - BROOKWOOD 92. 


KNAP HILL 
NURSERY L®?. 


(Late ANTHONY WATERER). 


Managing Director: 


Chairman: gS 
Cart. R. C. H. JENKINSON. F, Gomer WATERER. 










RHODODENDRONS. 
AZALEAS. 

HEDGING 
PLANTS. 
8 


* 
LILIES. 


CONIFERS. 
FLOWERING 
TREES and SHRUBS. 


HERBACEOUS PLANTS. 











WOKING @ SURREY 


PLEASE, ASK FOR CATALOGUES. 











“‘Where’s that Lamp: 


" OW for ten minutes’ sun- 
bath. . . . Makes me feel 
fine all day long.” 


“Those winter days used to get 
me down. .. . Shuffling on at 
half-cock ; always afraid of 
crocking up. . . . Wanted some 
sunshine . . . get my punch back 
. . . put some drive into things 
again....- 


“Lucky I saw that Homesun 
booklet. . . . Jove, what a differ- 
ence now. ... What's the weather 
doing >? Fog, cold, and gloom— 
who cares, anyhow! . . . Great 
stuff, this home sunlight! . 

Finest investment | ever made.” 


** Must tell Brown to read that 


p?? 





The Homesun 
Madein Britain 
for home sunbaths, 


Noe. supplied for 
self-medication. 


Installed on small 

inttial payment 
A 

by electrical dealers, 

depar tment stores,ete. 

Call for a free 


booklet. It won't cost him fim iiiont 
. bh Victoria Street, 
anything. London, S.W.1. 
(Just send a card or post the coupon; only 3d. stamp if 
posted in open envelope.) 


To the 


Slough, Bucks. 





BRITISH HANOVIA QUARTZ LAMP CO. LTD., 
Please send me free illustrated booklet about Homesun baths. 


NV GRO 2. Jac adjidacadacganesddassuesdectauimaaiaanel 


PROMO DG ves in venccundsceasudansenneassacauasacqdeennelheuien 
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Current Literature 


HENRY CROMWELL 
By Robert W. Ramsey 

The Protector’s second son, Henry, is remembered as a 
man of character who administered Ireland for four years 
(1655-59) and then retired into private life. His first serious 
biographer, Mr. Robert W. Ramsey, has made his Henry 
Cromwell (Longmans, 15s.), a useful book for the history of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate by reprinting Henry’s 
letters from the Thurloe papers and by adding many letters 
from Henry’s correspondents, but Henry himself remains a 
somewhat shadowy figure. He was only thirty when his 
father died in 1658, and until then he was evidently a dutiful 
son, desirous only to carry out the Protector’s orders in his 
Irish government. After Oliver's death, Henry showed equal 
deference to his feeble brother Richard, the new Protector. 
But when Richard was deposed by the intriguing generals, 
Fleetwood, Desborough and the rest, Henry had evidently 
no ambitions of his own. He resigned the Lord-Lieutenancy 
and the command of the English troops in Ireland at the 
generals’ request, and very much to their relief, and withdrew 
into private life. He may have felt that it would be futile to 
challenge the, military junta, when the Royalists were 
obviously gathering strength and the Parliamentary party was 
rent by personal and political differences. At any rate he did 
nothing, and Charles IT, when he regained the throne, wisely 
left Henry alone in his quiet Cambridgeshire manor-house, 
near Wicken Fen. Henry’s main business in Ireland was to 
drive the Irish “‘ malignants ” into Connaught and distribute 
their lands among the disbanded soldiers and others. On 
this pitiful task the book throws some light. Henry himself 
bought a considerable estate near Portumna, which he was 
allowed to sell to Lord Clanricarde after the Restoration. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL LAW OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINIONS 
By Professor A. B.. Keith 

Professor Keith in a series of learned works has sought for 
many years to keep pace with the development of inter- 
Imperial relations. Now that the Statute of Westminster 
(1931) has virtually recognized the complete and independent 
sovereignty of each Dominion under a common Crown, 
Professor Keith’s new book on The Constiiutional Law of the 
British Dominions (Macmillan, 18s.) may perhaps be regarded 
as final, since the Dominions can have no fuller sovereignty 
than they now possess within the Empire. The author, as 
usual, deals most thoroughly and most dispassionately with 
a delicate and complex subject, and besides explaining the 
precise effect of recent changes, as regards Great Britain, the 
Dominions and foreign nations, he gives his own views on 
doubtful points. For example, Professor Keith holds that, if 
the Irish Free State chose to secede from the Empire, ** nothing 
save British legislation could deprive Irish citizens not resident 
in Ireland of their status as British subjects.”” And, he adds, 
* This fact is only one more reason for holding that secession 
of any part of the Empire would only be possible by the con- 
sent of the British Parliament expressed in legislation.” 

Professor Keith's profound knowledge of Dominion laws 
and of constitutional practice makes his book indispensable 
to all who are concerned with the working of the Empire as a 
great league of English-speaking nations. Those who feared 
that the removal of the old legal ties foreshadowed a general 
break-up should be reassured by the author’s hopeful tone. 
He is much more concerned about the disputes that may arise 
out of the Ottawa trade agreements, which, he thinks, are 
decidedly unfavourable to the Mother Country. 


LITERARY FRIENDSHIPS IN THE AGE OF 
WORDSWORTH 
By R. C. Bald 

This book (Cambridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) is not an 
anthology, for its standard of inclusion is not that of literary 
excellence ; the excerpts have been chosen for the light that 
they shed upon the intimate relationships of the literary 
men of the Romantic period. It covers a period from 1782, 
when Coleridge was a schoolboy, to 1838, when Coleridge 
was dead but when Wordsworth was still living, the last 
survival of the Romantic dawn. The writers represented are 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Dorothy Wordsworth, Southey, 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Charles Lamb, Haydon, 
Landor, Crabb Robinson, Scott, Shelley, Keats, Byron and 
Peacock. The period is conspicuous in literary history for its 
unaffected friendships, and for the records of their informal 
gatherings. The writers’ habits, their judgements of literature 
ancient and modern, their affections and their lives, are all 
revealed ; and the atmosphere of the age comes out more 
conveniently and clearly in this collection than it does in a 
library of seyarate books. The book is not intended for 
schulars and specialists, for they will know these extracts 
already ; but even they may be glad to find so many treasures 
and so many associations gathered together. For students of 
the period it is invaluable. It shows De Quincey complaining 


that Wordsworth will cut books with a buttery knife rather 





——— 


than wait for a clean one; it shows Lamb complaining that 
his friends will never let him eat alone ; it shows Lamb a 7 

: : ee ee eee AMD also in 
‘his tragic mood after his sister's first madness ; it shows all 
of them commenting upon each other’s lectures; anq it 
brings out very plainly the effect upon a generation of the 
death of Keats and of Shelley. Byron’s death is not noted : 
and that omission is to be regretted, since Byron probably 
meant more to his generation than either of the others. 
Another sad omission is Trelawny ; he was not primarily g 
literary man, but he wrote Adventures of a Younger Son and 
Recollections of Byron and Shelley, and his notes about Byron 
and Shelley are at least as valuable as Haydon’s about the 
older generation of romanticists. 

LANCING 
By B. W. T. Handford 

Not only of surpassing interest to alumni of the school 
is Mr. Handford’s Lancing: A History of SS. Mary and 
Nicolas College, 1848-1930 (Blackwell, 12s. 6d.), a. book 
faithfully and comprehensively executed and shot throughout 
with a pleasant humour, but it is also an important contri. 
bution to the history of English education, and in a lesser 
degree that of architecture and the Church. .The Woodard 
schools are in fact a stupendous achievement. Canon 
Nathaniel Woodard, half evangelical, half tractarian, with 
a strong dash of the mystic and an autocrat of superhuman 
drive, founded in his own lifetime and without capital seven 
public-schools, and now sixteen schools flourish under his 
name. Lancing, with its noble almost-cathedral which 
symbolises the unity of his foundations, is the culmination 
of his effort. Woodard set steadily before him the ideal 
of founding a group of differently graded but cheaply priced 
schools which should educate the middle classes in their 
varying social degrees and in them he anticipated many of 
the features which to-day are the last cry in educational 
methods—vocational training among them and the educa- 
tional ladder whereby a boy should climb through some one 
of the lower-grade schools on to Lancing and so to the 
University. And may one note with interest that he regarded 
beer “as one of the necessities in the most economical dietary 
he could invent for his cheapest schools ”’ ? 

BEETHOVEN 
By Alan Pryce-Jones 

Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones is apparently one of those incor- 
rigible doctrinaires of biography who, because the truth about 
a man is sometimes ugly, seem to imagine that all the worst 
that is said about him must be the truth. To assess with 
approximate accuracy the character of a man of Beethoven's 
calibre requires more than the courage to ‘ face the facts” 
of which Mr. Pryce-Jones is so innocently proud. It requires 
penetration, sensibility, a keen critical intelligence and a 
shrewd scepticism—scepticism means the questioning of all 
facts, not merely of the pleasant ones—and perhaps even a 
little humility. If Mr. Pryce-Jones possesses any one of 
these attributes he has, throughout this little book (Beet- 
hoven: Duckworth, 2s.) been at great pains to hide them. 
Quite apart from its clumsiness and its absurdly inadequate 
attempt to estimate Beethoven’s character, it is full of irri- 
tating irrelevancies. This sort of thing: ‘* We cannot doubt 
that Beethoven, were he to play to-day on a modern grand 
piano, would have, at the best, the weak touch of an amateur.” 
We can and do! The extent of Mr. Pryce-Jones’s psycho- 
logical penetration is limited to the original discovery that 
people are often arrogant to hide excessive shyness. To 
start explaining Beethoven with no more elaborate equipment 
than this is beyond a joke. And to call the Heiligenstadt 
testament and the Letter to the ** Immortal Beloved ”’ childish 
argues in the critic a lack of intuitive subtlety which would 
have done credit to Beethoven himself. 


LIFE OF PATRICK H. PEARSE 
By M. Louis N. le Roux 

M. Louis N. le Roux is an enthusiastic student of modern 
Trish events and, as he tells us, sixteen years’ unbroken inter- 
course with militant Irish nationalism has made him familiar 
with the ‘“ famous felons’ of Easter Week and with their 
contemporaries. His study of Patrick H. Pearse was re- 
viewed in these columns when it first appeared in French, and 
we may draw attention to this English adaptation -which has 
been revised by the author—Life of Patrick: H. Pearse (Talbot 
Press, Dublin, 10s. 6d.). The translator is Mr. Desmond 
Ryan, whose own biographical study, The Man called 
Pearse, covers much of the ground traversed by M. le Roux. 
This later study vividly presents to us the leader of the 
insurrection as poet, educationist and revolutionary. M. le 
Roux is not “ wise after the event’; the lapse of time 
has not prevented him from recovering the idealistic emotions 
of a heightened period. He admits frankly that he is a 
hero-worshipper and his work therefore is limited in critical 
value. The history of the Sinn Fein movement has not 
yet been written but the tragic political developments and 
events in Ireland during the years succeeding Easter Week 
have damped the ardour of many. M. le Roux ignores the 
significance of subsequent reaction and his book lacks historical 
perspective, 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 
TEACH WATER 
COLOUR BY POST 


Tf you have wished that you could work 
in Colour—if you already work in 
Colour and would like to develop your 
ability—here is a unique opportunity to 
get personal guidance and tuition. Six 
leading Artists cover the whole field of 
Water Colour in a_ specially-written 
Postal Course of Lessons. 


Every one of these Artists is a recog- 
nized Authority in the section with 
which he deals. You are taught, in 
the fullest detail, how to paint Land- 
scapes and Skies, Sea and Shore, 
Animal and Bird Life, Still Life and 
Flowers, Cottages, Churches and 
Castles by men who have made a life- 
time’s study of these branches of Art. 











Each Lesson contains over 8,000 words of instruction and 
advice and is illustrated with specimens of Water Colours by 
the actual Artists, reproduced in full Colour. The Artist shows 
you exactly how he has got his effects and explains the methods 
he has followed and the materials he has used. 


The Artists who have produced this outstanding series 
of Demonstration Lessons are: 
L. Burleigh Bruhl, R.B.A., P.B.W.S., Fred Taylor, R.L, 
who gives expert advice on Land- describes his methods 
scapes, with special reference to architectural subjects. 
skies, for which his work is so notable. 


who analyses and 
ot treating 


Harry Rountree, the popular animal 


= pi ogg: Soy ple among pom draughtsman and illustrator, who ex- 
me . pene Seascapes and plains the painting of Birds, Beasts 
Landscapes. aa Fishes and their bac kgrounds, 

Edmund J. Sullivan, A.R.W.S., the Frank H. Mason, R.1., R.B.A., who 


has illustrated travel books, designed 
posters and exhibited at le ading 
galleries, and wha in his lesson gives 
valuable instruction in the painting 


famous illustrator and painter "who 
has recently specialized in Flower 
and Still Life Painting, which he 
makes the subject of a lesson of 
unique value. of Seascapes and Landscapes. 


The “ Studio”? says: “ We can confidently recommend this 

series of lessons reflecting the principles as practised to-day. . 

not only to the beyinner but to the more advanced student. 
The Course is entirely Postal. It has been organized by the 
Press Art School, which, over the last twenty-eight vears, has 
trained by Post leading Artists in every branch of Illustration 
and Commercial Art. 
Every amateur artist who wishes to succeed in Water Colour 
should send for particulars of these Lessons and see how he 
or she might benefit. Jn addition to the instruction and infor- 
mation, the student is offered detailed criticism and advice on 
a yan of studies set for each of the six Lessons. Send a p.c. 
for free Handbook describing the Course and containing actual 
reproductions in full colour ‘of some of the pictures analysed. 





Address : 
Percy V. Bradshaw, 
Principal, 
THE PRESS 
ART SCHOOL 


(Dept. S.P.1), 

Tudor Hall, 

Forest Hill, 
London, S.E. 23. 











THE MUSIC OF GROWTH 


By COLLUM (Ready about March 29) 3/6 net 
With a Foreword by SIR ARTHUR KEITH 


| The author, a thoughtful student of biological 
mysteries, puts forward a philosophy of life based 
on the universal principle of growth. The most 
recent discoveries of science and the ancient wisdom 
| of the East are drawn together. Some of the 
correlations suggested are startling. Specially 
_ addressed to Youtu, the work is brave, stimulating 
| and hopeful. 


The Scholartis Press, 30 Museum St., London 























All The 
SPRING BOOKS 


All the new books published this 

Spring, in fact any book, whether 

reviewed or advertised in “ The 

Spectator” or elsewhere, can be 

obtained through any Bookshop 

or Bookstall of W. H. Smith 
& Son. 


EXPRESS BOOK SERVICE 


Should any book you wish to 
purchase be temporarily out of 
stock at a W.H.S. Branch, there 
is an Express Book Service by 
which it can be procured for you 
quickly and without extra charge. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents Booksellers : Librarians Stationers 


1250 BOGKSHOPS AND BOOKSTALLS 


Head Office: 
W. H. Smith & Son, Lid., Strand House, London, W.C. 2 
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THE FOREST CRUISE 
1,000 miles 


up the Mighty Amazon 


Via OPORTO, LISBON & MADEIRA 

By th: new Booth Liner “ HILARY,” from 

Liverpool, April 7, June 6, August 10th, 
October 10th, and December 7th. 


7 weeks - £75 to £100 


The fare covers the cost of the organised 
excursions at 

OPORTO; LISBON, including CINTRA 

and the ESTORILS; MADEIRA; PARA, 

including CHAPEO VIRADO; and 

MANAOS, including RIVER TRIPS on 

the RIO NEGRO and RIO SOLIMGOES. 





SINGLE & DOUBLE-BEDDED CABINS. 
NO INSIDE ROOMS. 


For full particulars and illustrated booklet, apply to 
Dept. No. 4, 


THE BOOTH LINE 


CUNARD BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 3, 

11 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
A Lesson From America 


Or the many decisive measures adopted by President 
Roosevelt since he assumed Office less than a fortnight 
ago, there is probably none which has evoked more 
approval both in America and in other countries than the 
attack made upon extravagant National expenditure. 
Nowadays it seems to require a severe crisis before any 
statesman can achieve economies in public expenditure. 
We know that in this country two years ago the Govern- 
ment in Office was quite unable to check the growth in 
expenditure ; yet when the moment of crisis came not 
only were great reductions effected, but they met with 
instant approval by the nation, even though increased 
burdens of taxation were involved. And in the United 
States although the need for an overhauling of the 
** Veterans’ ’’ Pensions was recognized, it required a crisis 
and a change of Government to bring about the required 
action. When the acute phase of the crisis in America has 
passed there will, no doubt, be a further examination into 
the matter of other superfluous national expenditure, for 
it is quite certain that if there is to be a recovery of con- 
fidence in America, and also if the evils of inflation are to 
be avoided, an equilibrium must be established in the 
nation’s accounts. 
Tne Onty Way. 

We have then, surely, two object lessons very clearly 
hefore us: the one arising out of our own experience some 
two years ago, and the other arising out of the admitted 
causes of the financial trouble in the United States. It 1s 
true that in both countries statesmen have also to 
contend with the problem of unemployment, but never- 
theless past experience should show the necessity for 
dealing even with that problem on lines consistent with 
sound finance and a Budget equilibrium. It seems neces- 
sary to emphasize these points at the present moment, 
because there would seem to be lacking in the financial 
administration here some of the zeal for economy which 
Was apparent a year ago, while taxpayers who are 
naturally weary, as a result of many years of heavy 
taxation, are now beginning to press for relief even 
aut the expense of an unbalanced Budget. We are 
told that if only the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
take his courage in both hands and reduce the Income 
‘Tax, even at the cost of a prospective deficit, he will be 
pursuing a wise course, the reduction in the tax giving a 
stimulus to spending power which would react favourably 
not only upon the unemployment problem but also, at 
a later stage, upon the revenues of the Exchequer. 
That relief from taxation is urgently needed there can be 
no question. That it might have a favourable effect upon 
the ability and willingness in spending with subsequent 
favourable reactions upon the Exchequer can also be 
admitted, but those good effects would be minimized if 
not entirely destroyed if the public were to be in doubt 
about the state of the National Finances themselves, for 
the Income Taxpayers would be inclined to cling to their 
additional resources from fear of some further increase 
in the tax in the not distant future. It is for the Govern- 
ment to discover some further directions in which savings 
in expenditure can be achieved so as to give the necessary 
relief to the taxpayer without the fear of a Budget deficit. 
As a matter of fact, many of the economies recommended 
by the May Committee have not yet been put into force, 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

This is not to say, however, that a case could not be 
made out for some relief of unemployment along the lines 
of capital expenditure designed for “ relief works.” It 
must be shown, of course, that the works in question are 
of a character calculated at some future time to be of use 
to the country, and ultimately to yield income. Granted 
these provisions, there is no reason why moderate amounts 
in Government loans should not be raised for certain 
rclief works. I suggest, however, that it is at this point a 
very practical question arises and one, moreover, which 
tests the sincerity of Labour. The taxpayer may be 
asked to stand behind the security of new loans for under- 
takings where no immediate financial return is to be 
expected, Is the taxpayer then also to be bound by Trade 


=== 


Union regulations as to the amount of pay to be given {, 
those employed or the number of hours in which work jg 
to be carried on? No one for a moment would Suggest 
that because of the distress of the unemployed anythin 
like a sweated wage or sweated hours of labour should be 
introduced. On the other hand, if the cost of the works 
is to be based upon Trade Union wages and Trade Union 
regulations we may reckon that these Trade Unions ay. 
something whose power is greater than the Government 
and we may expect to see a continuance of their contro] 
over the enterprises of the country, a control which has 
cost us dearly for generations and not least during the 
period immediately following the War, when foreign 
countries were competing with us so severely for post. 
War business. Artuur W. Kippy, 


. e 

Financial Notes 

DIsTURBING INFLUENCES. 
Tur Stock Markets during the past week have been dominated 
more by the European situation than by the crisis in America, 
On the whole, the news from Washington and New York has 
been of a reassuring character, but developments in Germany 
have not unnaturally aroused apprehensions concerning the 
preservation of peace in Europe. The dullness of high-class 
investment securities has been the more striking in view of the 
cheapness of money, but not only have prices of British Funds 
proved vulnerable to the political developments in Europe, 
but the approach of the Budget has also been a disturbing 
influence. 

* * * * 
SaLt UNION. 

The salt industry seems to be escaping the effects of general 
industrial depression ; the report of the Salt Union shows 
that the deliveries during last year exceeded those of 
1931, though it states that shipments to India declined 
owing to the differential duty against English salt. Profits, 
however, have amounted to £206,881 as against £193,803, 
and the Ordinary shares again obtain 9 per cent. dividend, 
while the Preference shares, which are entitled to £70,000 in 
all, when profits permit, receive 11% per cent. dividend. The 
directors have allotted £20,000 to Contingencies as against 
£10,000 last year and there is a carry forward of £15,867, 

% * * * 


CEREBOS. 

Prosperous conditions are also revealed in the report of 
Cerebos, Limited, whose net trading profit for the year to Novem: 
ber 30th last was £246,976, as against £249,062 for the previous 
year. Moreover, a sum of £43,848 is now written back from 
the Investments Depreciation Reserve, ard the company’s 
investments show a substantial appreciation on book value. 
Consequently there is a total amount available for distribution 
of £413,274 as compared with £323,074 in the previous year. 
A year ago the directors paid a dividend of 80 per cent., tax 
free, adding £50,000 to the reserve, in addition to £43,848 
placed to Investments reserve. The directors now recommend 
a 80 per cent. tax-free dividend, with an addition of £100,000 
to the reserve and a carry forward of £163,274 against £123,074 
brought in. The reserve has now been raised to £348,824 and 
the directors propose capitalizing £250,000 of that amount in 
order to distribute a share bonus of 50 per cent. In 1927 
there was a capital bonus of 334 per cent. and a further 25 per 
cent. in 1928, since when, however, the company has been able 
to pay for four years 30 per cent. tax-free dividends. The 
balance-sheet is also a strong one, showing British Government 
securities and other investments with a market value of 
£618,000, while the total of cash was £224,000. 

* * * * 


JAPANESE BANKING PRorits. 

Few banks and certainly few foreign banks, have given 
to shareholders a steadier dividend payment than the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank. Moreover, notwithstanding the disturbed 
conditions in Japan, the report for the haif-year up to Decem: 
ber 31st last is a good one, showing a net profit, including 
the amount brought in, of Yen 12,159,000. Not only is 
the dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum maintained, 
but a sum of Yen 1,300,000 is placed to the Reserve as 
compared with Yen 1,100,000 a year ago, while the carry 
forward of Yen 5,589,000 compares with Yen 4,878,000 4 
vear ago. The Reserve has now been raised to Yen 119,750,000, 
or the equivalent of nearly £12,000,000, which is much 
above the total capital of the Bank. 

* * * 
INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 

Although the report of the International Nickel Company 
for 1932 revealed a net loss for the year of $135,000 after allow- 
ing for all interest charges and depreciation, but not for 
the Preferred dividend payments, the result was no worse 
than the market had anticipated. In the previous year there 
had been a profit of over $5,000,000 and dividends of 45 cents 
per share were even paid on the Common Stock. Much has 


(Continued on page 408.) 
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If you would wish to share in this ministry 
to the needy, send your gift to 


The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission 
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THE CRISIS 


No Investor or Student of World Affairs 
can afford to miss 


SIR WALTER LAYTON’S 


NOTES OF THE DAY 


On the front page of the 


ews hronicle 


H. WILSON HARRIS WRITES ON THE INTERNATIONAL — 
SITUATION EVERY MONDAY 
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itality— _“The Society is a God-send” 
Hospitality _“The Society is a God-sen 
c = 
without recompense 7 3 “The new leg is a perfect fit, and is wonder- 
7 a fully comfortable. I am now able to walk 
Those who support the work of the East End Mission, in pro- | 3 about in ease and comfort. The Society is a 
viding free breakfasts for hungry slum children, do so without | 3  God-send to such cripples as myself who are 


unable to buy these expensive limbs.” 


Extract from a letter from G. B., a tailor, aged 3, 
who had been supplied with an artificial leg. 


| 


any ulterior idea of receiving recompense. 

They would be fully 
recompensed if they 
could understand how 
gratefully their gifts 
are appreciated by the 
youngsters — and by 
their perplexed and 
harassed parents, who, 
unaided, cannot give 
them sufficient food. 


52,000 free breakfasts 
given each winter to 
hungry boys and girls 
at a cost of 3d. each 
meal, 25/- pays for 


PARENTAL ANXIETY, 100. 








Since this Society was established in 1862 it 
has supplied over 


1,500,000 appliances to the poor 


If you wish some needy person to secure the 
necessary appliance, and so enable him or her 
to retain or return to employment, send your 
contribution to the Secretary, 





Royal 


Surgical Aid 
Society 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 


HINNUTUULUELCOLAN TEAL 


WH 


(PATRON: H.M. THE KING) 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d. or a Life 
London, E. 1. An m Sscrij ‘ 


: Subscription of £5 5s. entitles the Subscriber to 
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P LF, SARAH a 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine fhe LITTLE ‘UN 
B of the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
» fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response, 


to amount contributed. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 406.) 


happened, however, in the meantime and the Company’s busi- 
ness was undoubtedly gravely affected by the conditions in 
the United States, for the total nickel deliveries in the Ameri- 
can market were 37 per cent. lower than in the previous 
vear, although for the rest of the world the deliveries were 
only 7 per cent. down. Moreover, a reassuring feature of the 
report was the improving tendency later in the year. The 
second quarter of 1982 marked the lowest point of the de- 
pression, the succeeding quarters showing 
and in the final quarter there was actually a net profit of 
$157,000. The Directors are able to report important economies 
and the balance-sheet reveals a strong financial position. 
Cash and Securities at the end of the year stood, in fact, 
at $5,798,100 against $3,112,020 at the end of 1931. This 
was largely due to reduction of stocks and sums due by 
debtors. 
* * * * 
FrxEp Trusts. 

From time to time I receive enquiries with regard to the 
ways in which an investor in industrial securities can average 
his risks of income and also of market fluctuation. Now, when 
it is difficult to obtain even 3? per cent. on trustee securities, 
and the search is for reasonable safety with a higher yield in 
income, there is a tendency to give increasing attention to 
industrial shares. From some quarters, too, I have had direct 
enquiries as to the methods of the First and Second British 
Fixed Trusts Sub-Unit Certificates. The full particulars of 
these trusts and the methods of their operation can be obtained 
from the oflice’ of the Municipal and General Securities 
Company, at 9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, but, speaking 
generally, it may be said that the system consists of the 
deposit of certain specified securities with a trustee who 
issues against them certificates of part ownership. 

* * * * 
AVERAGE YIELDS. 

In the case of this particular group known as the First and 
Second British Fixed Trusts the Trustee is Lloyds Bank, and 
a number of industrial securities have been selected, the 
certificates against which are split into sub-unit certificates, 
and in the case of the * First British ” Trust the price of a 
sub-unit is one-two-thousandth of that of a unit, and in the 
ease of the ** Second British ’’ it is one-four-thousandth. As 
each successive unit is deposited with the Trustee, certificates 
for 2,000 equal sub-units in the case of the “ First British ” 
and 4,000 equal sub-units in the case of the ** Second British ” 
ure made available by the Trustee in convenient denominations. 
These are marketed in the form of Bearer Certificates, with 
dividend coupons attached. The market quotations for these 
sub-units vary somewhat according to the net movements in 
the group of securities selected, but on the principle of the 
average price the fluctuations are comparatively small. ‘Thus, 
since the establishment of the ‘ First British” Fixed Trust 
in April, 1931, the fluctuations in the sub-units over the whole 
life of the Trust work out at between 26s. 3d. as the lowest 
and 34s. 3d. as the highest, the yields to the investor ranging 
between £4 9s. and £4 11s. 6d. In the case of the ‘‘ Second 
British” Fixed Trust the average daily offered price in the 
market has been about 23s., with 23s. 9d. as the highest and 
22s. 3d. as the lowest, and the average yield is round about 
5 per cent, 

* * * * 
A Srock ExcuANGE Loss. 

The death of the Hon. Arnold Henderson, which oc- 
curred last Sunday, has removed one of the most popular 


! 








SUELO ad 


All Lovers of Animals should support 


R.$.P.C.A. 


(Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) 


THE OLDEST ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY IN THE 
WORLD AND THE ONLY ONE IN ENGLAND EMPLOYING 
A LARGE STAFF OF INSPECTORS QUALIFIED BY 
SPECIAL TRAINING TO DETECT CRUELTY TO ANIMALS 


———DONATIONS 
in support of this national and humane work should be sent to: 
THE CHIEF SECRETARY, R.S.P.C.A., 
105 JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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and highly esteemed members of the Stock Exchan 
Mr. Henderson was the fifth son of Lord Faringdon, a 
with his father, was partner in the Stock Exchange firp, ,; 


‘ “ m 
Cazenove, Akroyds and Greenwood and Co. He became 
Member of the “ House ” in 1905, and for some years was a 


partner in the firm of Greenwood and Co., of which Lord 
Faringdon was the senior, that firm, however, being amaj. 
gamated some eighteen months ago with Messrs. Cazenove and 
Akroyds. Mr. Henderson was only forty-nine years of age, byt 
he had won a high place in the regard not only of his fellow. 
members on the Stock Exchange, but in banking and busines, 
circles, and his untimely death, after a very brief illness, is the 
more deeply deplored. A. Woke 





Bank Rate 2 per cent., changed from 2} per cent, on 
June 30th, 1932. 


Gramophone Notes 
The March Records 


Ir is always pleasant to be able to say that one has found 
the latest work of an artist, or the latest products of a process, 
the best. The performance. by Backhaus and the B.B.. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Adrian Boult, of Brahms’ 
Concerto No. 1 in D Minor, Op. 15 (H.M.V. DB1839-43, 30s.) 
provides such an opportunity. For with this recording 
there is positively no fault to be found. The concerto, which 
was composed when Brahms was twenty-five, from notes 
which he had made both for a symphony and a sonata for 
two pianos, was greeted at its birth with more than a casual 
lack of interest. The audience at its first performance, at 
Hanover in January, 1859, confessed itself bored, while at 
Leipzig a few days later disgust was proclaimed with hisses, 
Subsequent events, and current taste at the time, grounded 
on an extensive worship of Mendelssohn, did little to qualify 
this verdict : indeed, admiration of the concerto is a com- 
paratively recent phenomenon. It is now possible to see that 
it is both immature and a work of undoubted genius. The 
immaturity is shown by the relatively inept. orchestration 
two-thirds through the first movement, a third of the way 
through the second, in the inconclusive form of the rondo. 
It is fundamentally immature, yet the flame of genius burns 
clearly throughout. It would be nearly impossible to improve 
on this recording. Backhaus’ performance never falters, 
and Dr. Boult endorses the reputation for interpretation of 
Brahms which he has already gained with the symphonies in 
the concert hall. 

After the Brahms, it is slightly depressing to turn to the 
recording of César Franck’s Symphonic Variations by Gieseking 
and the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Henry Wood (Columbia LX192-8, 12s.) : depressing, not on 
aecount of the music (though it is, I believe, fashionable 
enough in certain circles to consign it to the abyss without 
argument), but because Gieseking appears not merely to lack 
sympathy with the music but positively to be obscuring its 
merits. It is a work which is made doubly acceptable by 
familiarity, because appreciation of its themes is largely in 
terms of anticipation of their development. Gieseking, by 
throwing emphasis on each development at its inception, 
allows no room for suggestion. The developments appear 
solemn and mechanical. This recording is unlikely to super- 
sede the existing one by Cortot. 

There are half a dozen vocal records, over which Neapolitan 
songs have a preponderance. Conchita Supervia sings, with 
admirable grace and simplicity, Cottrau’s Santa Lucia and 
a version of Mendelssohn's Spring Song (Parlophone RO20212, 
4s.). Caruso’s posthumous contributions (the records were 
made a number of years ago and are being systematically 
reproduced) are di Capua’s O Sole Mio and La donne é mobile 
from Rigoletto (H.M.V. DA1303, 4s.). Alfred Piccaver, also 
Neapolitanly minded, sings Torna a Sorriento and Tirindelli’s 
Di Te (Decca-Polydor DE7021, 2s. 6d.). Richard Tauber 
sings the same song by de Curtis and another Italian folk-song 
Maria, Mari! (Parlophone RO20211, 4s.). But far the 
best of these records is that by Heinrich Rehkemper of two 
Wolf songs, The Rat's Death Song and A Message (Decca- 
Polydor PO5063, 2s. 6d.) which is remarkable both for the 
quality of the voice and the dramatic incisiveness of the 
interpretation. 

We may also 
records, HKtude in G Flat major, Prelude in B 
and Mazurka in G major (H.M.V. DA1302, 
performance of Liszt’s Rapsodie Espagnole by Walter Rehberg 
(Decea-Polydor CA8145, 4s.) : Capriccio Italien played by the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Alois Melichat 
(Decea-Polydor LY6066, 3s. 6d.) : a selection from Dvorak’s 
Jacobin played by the Grand Symphony Orchestra (Parlophone 
E£11231, 4s.) : and a charming performance of the slow move- 
ment from Schubert's Death and the Maiden Quartet, played 
by the Léner String Quartet (Columbia LX201, 6s.). It is, 


minor, 


no doubt, futile to regret that the Léner String Quartet has 7 


ceased to record major. works, AUTOLYCUS. 


recommend the last of Pachmann’s 
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ELLA REINS ERIM 
INVESTING AT HOME 


O marked has been the success of the FIRST 

BRITISH FIXED TRUST since its inception in 

April, 1931, that the SECOND BRITISH FIXED 
TRUST has keen formed under the same auspices and 
commenced operations on the 6th of December last. 
A purchase of Sub-Units in either of these Trusts 
represents a safe investment, in a clearly defined ratio, 
in the Ordinary Shares of the Companies indicated 
below. The actual shares, all of which are officially 
listed on the London Stock Exchange, are held in trust 
by LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, who issue Sub-Unit 
Certificates defining the proportionate interest of each 
individual investor, according to the amount of his 
purchase. 


Lloyds Bank also make dividend distributions on the 
15th June and 15th December in the case of “ First 
British ” and on the 15th March and 15th Septemher 
in respect of “Second British.” Thus, whilst investors 
have facilities for making an investment in either of the 
Trusts, they can, by spreading an investment over both 
of them, obtain a stake in 50 leading Companies repre- 
sentative of the principal industries of this country and 
receive quarterly dividends. 


The Shares comprising the Trusts are held in the 
following companies :— 


FIRST BRITISH FIXED TRUST. 


Anglo-Persian Oi! Co. 

Babcock & Wilcox. 

Boots Pure Drug Co. 
British-American Tobacco Co. 
British Insulated Cables. 
Callender’s Cable & Construction Co. 
J. & P. Coats. 

Commercial Union Assurance Co. 
County of London Elec. Supply Co. 
Courtaulds. 

Furness, Withy & Co. 

General Electric Co. 

Arthur Guinness, Son & Co, 


Harrods. 

imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. 
Britain & Ireland). 

J. Lyons & Co. 


Midiand Counties Elec. Supply Co. 
Rolls Royce. 

Savoy Hotel, 

Schweppes. 

“Shell” Transport & Trading Co. 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co. 

Watney Combe Reid & Co. 
Yorkshire Electric Power Co. 


SECOND BRITISH FIXED TRUST. 


Associated Newspapers. 
Associated Portland 

Cement Manufacturers. 
British-American Tobacco Co. 
Burmah Oi! Co. 
Carreras. 
Wm. Cory & Son. 
English Sewing Cotton Co. 
Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Great Western Railway Co. 
International Tea Co.’s Stores. 
Lancasnire Elec. Light & Power Co. 
Lewis’s Investment Trust. 
London & Thames Haven Oil 

Wharves. 


National Canning Co. 
Patons & Baldwins. 
Pinchin, Johnson & Co, 
Radiation. 

Reckitt & Sons. 

J. Sears & Co. (True-Form Boot Co.). 
Siemens Bros. & Co. 
Stanton Ironworks Co. 
Tate & Lyle. 

Thomas Tilling. 

United Dairies. 

Wall Paper Manufacturers. 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. 


Further information and explanatory booklets can be obtained 
pe your Stockbroker or any local Bank Manager, or from 
he Managers of the Trusts: MUNICIPAL AND GENERAL 
SECURITIES COMPANY, LIMITED, of 9x, Cloak Lane, Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 


‘FIRST’ & ‘SECOND’ 


BRITISH FIXED TRUSTS 











: Jhelt0S 


The World’s Leading Hospital for 
all diseases of the Chest. 
for admission is unceasing. 


HELP 


PITAL for CONSUMPrigy 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST 
BROMPTON 


Sanatorium — Frimley, Surrey 
with a Donation, Subscription or LEGACY 
500 Beds Constantly Occupied. 


Postal Address :- 


Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


Frederick Wood, 
Secretary 


Demand 











Did You 
Give Enough ? 


A busy man was making for his train and at the 
platform entrance stood a Salvation Army lassie 
with her self-denial box. “I’ve given once,” said 
the man. 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied the lassie, “but did you 
give enough?” 

Another coin was forthcoming! 

Many who read this will have given already to 
support the work of the 


London 
Missionary 
Society 


It is permissible to ask them: “Did you give 
enough?” 

The L.M.S. has, with faith and courage, decided to 
balance its Budget. The decision has been welcomed 
as businesslike and Christian. 

The year ends on March 3lst. If the needed 
amount is not secured some work will have to be 
abandoned. 

Will you help to avert that? 

HAVE YOU GIVEN ENOUGH ? 

Contributions’ may be sent to the Home Secretary, 
L.M.S., Livingstone House, Broadway, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1. 

















| 
GRAMOPHONE MUSIC | 


for the Connoisseur 





People who live in London appreciate their luck in the | 

matter of having everything at their beck and call, and | 

many frequently visit us in the very hub of things at | 

42 Cranbourn Street. They choose and hear played in 

quiet comfort their selection of recordings of the works 

of their favourite composers. People who live outside 

London are hardly less fortunate for they have the 

advantage of our postal advisory service, which helps 

them in their choice. We specialize in unusual record- 
ings, and here are a few of them: 

Bach. Sonata No. 4 in C minor, Brahms. Tragic Overture. Op. 
M. Alfred Dubois (violin) 81. The B.B.C. Symphony 
and M. Marcel Maas(piano). Orchestra, conducted by 

2 records. 6/- each. Adrian Boult. 

Beethoven. Romances in F and 2 records, 6/- each. 

G. Mischa Elman (violin) 

and Orchestra, conducted 

by Lawrence Collingwood. 


2 records. 6/- each, 


Liszt. Funerailles. | Vladimir 
Horowitz (pianoforte). 
l record, 6/-. 


Have you had our latest list of foreign records? If 
not, please write. 


Get your Radio or Radiogram from 


IMINGTON. VAN WYCK J 


42/3 CRANBOURN STREET, 
LONDON .W.C.2 


(Just opposite the Hippodrome) 

Gerrard 1/71. 

Hours 9.30—7 p.m. Thursdays, 9.30—1 p.m. 
We pay carriage on all orders of 15/- 
and over, and guarantee safe delivery. 
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The Radio Review 


Tue invitation issued to Mr. Matsuoka, who was head of the 
Japanese delegation at Geneva, and to Mr. Quo Tai-Chi, 
Chinese Minister in London, to broadcast statements of their 
countries’ points of view on the Manchurian question, was 
vet another step forward in the right direction. Unfortun- 
ately, there was no question of a debate: the speakers were 
closeted in different studios and each spoke for ten minutes. 
It was noticeable that, for all his insistence on the ‘* realities ” 
of the case, Mr. Matsuoka was much the more impassioned 
speaker of the two. He claimed that Japan was acting in the 
interests of the whole world, and that, anyway, Jehol was 
merely ‘‘ a storm in a teacup ’—* it is almost over now,” he 
said. Mr. Quo Tai-chi, on the other hand, contended that 
Japan was anti-foreign and that, in fact, it was China which, 
in her policy of grafting the new civilization on to the old, 
sought and whole-heartedly welcomed the support of the white 
races. He appealed to England to make a moral stand against 
the aggressor by refusing any kind of aid. He drew pointed 
attention to Lord Lytton’s article in last week’s Spectator, 
which emphasized that the solution of the problem lay at 
Geneva. 
* * * * 

Except in One particular, I do not see how last Sunday’s 
production of Macbeth could have been improved. We were 
given the body and bones of the whole thing. Wise, though 
extensive, cutting made the outlines sharp and compressed the 
drama into an hour and three-quarters—an achievement in 
itself. There it all was: the rough throwing together of the 
elements, the emergence of the seed of implicit tragedy, and 
its inevitable growth and flowering in the elegiac speeches of 
Macbeth’s final disillusionment. Violent gesture, such as the 
play acquires on the stage, must tempt the most fastidious 
actor to rhetoric ; but wireless, by relieving the players of 
this first necessity, allows them scope for’>a more deeply 
comprehended and incisive recitative, and in retrospect I am 
amazed at the strictness of the compass within which Ralph 
Richardson expressed the extremes of emotion of the principal 
character. As Lady Macbeth, Martita Hunt evoked no 
emotion that was not tinged with a bitter sympathy ; and 
John Laurie provided a small masterpiece of his own in the 
manner of Macduff’s reception of the dreadful news of his 
family’s annihilation. The one serious flaw in the whole 
production—the more regrettable because of its frequency— 
was the presentation of the witches. Even witches may be 
supposed to possess a sinister dignity, but these were purely 
pantomime females whose ludicrously overdone squallings 
jarred with the rest of the production. 

* * * * 

Wozzeck, Alban Berg’s remarkable opera, is already thirteen 
years old, but it has not yet been given in this country. One 
can appreciate (without necessarily applauding) Covent 
Garden’s failure to put on an opera which has established 
itself beyond dispute as the most arresting operatic master- 
piece of the last few years ; for it is based on a story whic’i 
many would find uncongenial. Meanwhile, through the 
foresight of the B.B.C., we were recently able to hear ‘* Three 
Fragments” from the opera. Whether one is familiar with 
the Schénberg idiom upon which Berg’s music is founded 
is of secondary importance. The music needs no academic 
introduction in order to be enjoyed—it appeals immediately 
as the work of an undeniably creative and authoritative 
mind. If a stage performance is still out of the question in 
this country, I hope the B.B.C. will at least give us some 
further concert extracts. Listeners who like modern music 
are, as a matter of fact, enjoying almost a festival at the 
moment. After Wozzeck, Stravinsky—a whole concert 
devoted to his work and a splendid performance, in addition, 
of the Violin Concerto. And now, after Stravinsky, 
Hindemith. On Sunday evening, the composer will be heard 
as soloist in his **‘ Concert Music for solo viola and chamber 
orchestra’? ; the whole of the Wednesday Symphony 
Concert is to consist of a performance of his new oratorio 
Das Unaufhirliche ; and on Friday the Concert of Contem- 
porary Music will be entirely occupied by Lehrstick—with 
Harry Tate as one of the clowns ! 

* * * * 
Irems Tro WatcHu For. 

Sunday: Song Recital by Ivar Andresen (Daventry 
National, 5.30); Miss Maud Royden—* God and the Works 
of Art ” (Daventry National, 8.0); Orchestral Concert, with 
Paul Hindemith (London Regional, 9.5). 

Monday: ‘YWutcher String Quartet (Daventry National, 
8.0): Sir Raymond Unwin—‘* Other People’s Houses ” 
(Daventry National, 9.20); ‘‘ Are Profits Legitimate ? ’— 
discussion between Mr. Douglas Jerrold and Dr. Hugh Dalton 
(London Regional, 9.40). 

Tuesday : Manchester Mid-day Society’s Concert (London 
Regional, 1.15), “Biology in Everyday Life”—Dr. John 
Baker (Daventry National, 8.30); Recital by the New 
English Singers (Daventry National, 10.5). 


—<——s 


Wednesday: Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, with 
Laffitte (Daventry National, 3.30); B.B.C. Symphony 
Concert (Daventry National, 8.15); ‘Strange Musie»_. 
Miss Rose Quong (Daventry National, 10.15). 

Thursday : Philharmonic Mid-day Concert (London Regiongt 
1.15); Hallé Pension Fund Concert (London Regional, 7,39): 
‘Three Soldiers *°—a radio play (Daventry National, 89: 
and Friday, London Regional, 8.15); “* The Week Abroaq” 
—Sir Arthur Salter (Daventry National, 9.20). 

Friday : ‘“ Workers of Europe ” (Daventry National, 7.30): 
Concert of Contemporary Music (London Regional, 9,5): 
“ $,0.S.”—Mr. 8. P. B. Mais (Daventry National, 9.20), ’ 

Saturday: Mr. G. O, Nickalls on Next Week’s Boat Race 
(Daventry National, 6.30); ‘* Should Vivisection be Abol. 
ished ? Professor A. V. Hill and Rev. Walter Long 
(Daventry National, 9.20). C. Henry Warren, 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 2; 
By XANTHIPPE, 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ‘* Crossword. Puzzle,” and should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be published in our neat issue.]| 
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ACROSS 7. Of old Paris. 
1. The follower ends as a fielder 8. Breaking waves over first- 
in cricket. class aviators for outsides. 
5. A dagger in print. 13. Nursery for the University 
9. Wisdom comes from an boat (two words). 
heroic tale before a town. 15. Elysian flower. 
10. Incarnation. 16. Ghostly. 
11. Net value (anag.). 17. He saw it through. 
12. G. in D.G. 19. The Knight of the Burning 
14. It’s backward ; curtail and Pestle presumably possessed 
re-head it for a war-time one. 
Allied capital. 20. Soldiers have been called 
18. More than mortal. cannon-fodder, but a leek 
22. Witch in Shakespeare. was ~ fodder. 


23. Devilish. 21. A sacred mix-up. 

24. Change a letter in a Liberal 
leader’s constituency for a 
scientist. 

25. Newspaper description of 
any Socialist speaker. 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 24 







26. Horace’s lady friend. Yr 
27. ‘* Smote the ——ded Polacks Y 
on the ice.” Insert a pastry, “iY tTBeG 
and be astonished. a aUne 
Car VAsZ 
DOWN aa 
1. After a number, might be a VAN 


ship. 
2. The bear and this staff was 













Y,, 
Warwick's badge. RUIN KIC) ALLL} S7 aj | 
3. Egg on. NANA (Zire Vo al 8 
4. “The slings and arrows of thvieZr| alti nial 






Pi trtedoretattetete te al 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK. 

The Winner of Crossword No 24 is Mrs. E. H. Stenning, 

Junior House, King William’s College, Castletown, Isle of Man. 


—— fortune.” 
6. Mix a brave gee for a drink. 
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VISIT THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


SALZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


JULY 28th—AUGUST 31st. 
OPERA. DRAMA. CONCERTS. 

Clemens Krauss, Bruno Walter, Lotte Lehmann, Richard 
Mayr, Margit Angercr, and other noted artistes. 
Tickets and all information from 
AUSTRIAN FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 
EROS HOUSE, LOWER REGENT ST., S.W.1. 

















*EASTER® 


COME TO THE 


BLENHEIM 


HOTEL 


BRIGHTON 


eSPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE PROGRAMME 


eNO INCREASE IN PRICES. 60 Bedrooms with hot 
and cold running water. Opposite Royal Pavilion. 


Write to the Resident Director for full particulars. 














THEATRES 


at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by, 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 «< “gee 
£41, 9 ih 9° 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 








= THEATRE. Gerrard 4517, 
Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30. 
BARRY JACKSON presents ‘The "Birmingham Repertory Company in 
CE IN A LIFETIME. 


ON 
By Moss Hart and Georce §S. KavurMan. 











WESTMINSTER THEATRE. (Victoria? 0283 & 0284.) 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
Every EveninG at 8.30. Mats. Wepnespay & Saturpay at 2.30, 
ANMER HALL PRESENTS i— 

THE LAKE. 

By Dorothy Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ose ove ooo ese “sa £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eco eco eco ove se £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ‘under ‘the Charter «. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











The TABLE 
of TRUTH 


Parodies by HUGH KINGSMILL 
(Author of FRANK HARRIS, etc.) 


Here are many gems of the parodist’s art. Mr. 
Kingsmill is at his brightest and his wittiest, ever 
ready to poke fun at such diverse literary styles as 
those of Dr. JoHNSON, Oscar WILDE, LYTTON 
STRACHEY, and other celebrities. His wit is often 
keenly barbed but he is never anything but exceedingly 
amusing. 3s. 6d. 


meme JARROLDS Publishers (LONDON) Lid. seem 














SUFFERERS FROM DIABETES 


seeking a more palatable and varied diet are invited to send 
for samples and particulars of Cheltine Foods and Flours 
(post. free, 6d. stamps), prepared according to the formule 
and under the supervision of an authority of the highest 
standing in the Medical Profession. 


CHELTINE FOODS and FLOURS offer a wide range of choice, 
and are suitable for every form of the disorder, whether mild 
or severe. A guaranteed analysis appears on every wrapper, 
consequently the quantitative regulation of the diet required 
by modern methods of treatment can be strictly carried out. 


CHELTINE BREADS and FLOURS enable Practitioners to 
regulate the diets of their Patients easily and precisely as 
required. The Management offers the fullest co-operation and 
assistance in every way, and invites inquiries. 

CHELTINE FOODS are hygienically packed to protect them 
from contamination and deterioration. Chemists stock them, 
but if any difficulty is experienced in obtaining them locally, 
they can be obtained direct from the Manufacturers. 
CHELTINE BREAD, the most palatable Diabetic Bread on the 
market, contains approximately fifty per cent. less carbo- 
hydrate than average household bread. It is sold in loaves 
containing 100 grams or 50 grams of carbodydrate to facilitate 
accurate use in differing types of cases. Obtained only from 
the makers: — 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 
3 Chester Walk, Cheltenham Spa. 


(N.B.—There are Cheltine paren. also for Anemia and Dyspepsia, 
as to which information will be sent on request.) 








WILL YOU LEND US A HAND? 
MISS WESTON’S 


Royal Sailors’ Rests 
PORTSMOUTH and DEVONPORT 


Co-Founders: 
The late Dame Agnes E. Weston, G.B.E., LL.D. 
The late Dame Sophia G. Wintz, D.B.E. 


HE Trustees earnestly appeal to all lovers of the Sea 

and Ships to assist them in carrying on the Spiritual 
and Temperance Work for the welfare and well-being of 
our Sailors all over the World. 199,906 sleepers 
accommodated last year. Attendances—Concerts, &c., 
40,147; Devotional Meetings, 102,869; Visits made by 
our Workers to Ships, wien and Sick Bays, 4,932. 





Contributions, which will be gratefully acknowle dged, should be sent 
to the Hon. Treasurer, Ro io Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth. 
Cheques, etc., should be crossed National Provincial Bank, Ltd., 
Portsmouth. 

Royal Naval Necdlework Guild parcels to the Lady Superintendent. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asq 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts: 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13: 
, 


74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittanes 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 
urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
superintendent, EAS'T END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








HOICE ROCK PLANTS, Fourpence each. Your 

choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List post free—S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock 
Plant Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 


AEMORRHGIDS (PILES) 





imkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simpl? and safe. Obtainable through 
soots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MIG. CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1 
3s., past free in plain wrapper. 


EMORIAL TABLETS. Church Furniture, Stained 
M Glass Windows. A New Booklet, illustrating de- 
signs of real beauty, post free—MAILE & SON, LTD., 
Church Art Craftsmen, 367 Euston Road, N.W. 1. 


KADERS interested in international affairs and in 

» the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 

0 RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing care, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9} miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions.—GROSVENOR HovsE NurRSING HOME, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel:: Byron 2495. 


\ JILL CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS knowing of 
cases of elderly or invalid people seeking accom- 
modation, with expert nursing attention, at moderate 
fees, near London,please write to Box A539,The Spectator, 
(The Spectator recommendation.) 
“Q7ERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 
BLADDER TROUBLE, GALL STONES, 
LUMBAGO; reduces HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE. 
4s. 6d. per packet (relief guaranteed).—Sole Importer : 
G. Lioyp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. (London Ke- 
tailers: Army & Navy Stores, Victoria St., 5.W. 1.) 


























FINANCIAL 





A D V¥ A Bis Bs 

, ebtained through us from 44% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 

Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 

under Wills, &c. Also 1st and 2nd Mortgages. 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
54 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone ; Regent 2544. 





A D VV Aas © 28 
= on Reversions, Life Interests, 
personal security. 


Settlements and 


PERCY G, COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 
Mayfair 1746. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


LEXANDRA HOSPITAL for Children 
Jyisease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices, 

107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years. —STANLEY SMITH, Sec. — 





with Hip 





E BA DiCA TE Dis BAB B 
by subscribing to the 
LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL 


(Founded 1746) 
and give the patients an opportunity to become 
young women worthy of our race. 
Please send a Special Donation to 
Secretary, 283 Harrow Road, London, W. 9. 








—— 


MEDICAL 


“ @NHRONIC Constipation and the Penalties of Modern 

, Life.’’ A valuable instructive book, 48 pages, 
that sufferers with this troublesome complaint can read 
witn profit. Post free.—Address, ** Books 21,’’ Mr. 
Joun W. LONGMAN, Foreign Produce Merchant, 4894 
Oxford St., London, W.1. (The free edition is limited.) 














YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
W ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 8. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 


| HEUMATISM, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 

banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals. Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial.—Details from Dept. 
Li. 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
















CRUISES 


ON THE 
QUEEN OF 
CRUISING 
LINERS 


“ARANDORA 
STAR™ 


@ APRIL 13th. 25 DAYS. To Lisbon, Gibraltar, Tunis, 
Athens, Constantinople, Rhodes, Naples and Malaga. 

FROM 45 Gns. 
@ MAY 10th. 16 DAYS. To Vigo, Gibraltar, Villefranche, 
Barcelona, Valencia, Palma, Tangier, Lisbon. 

FROM 96 Gns, 
@ MAY 927th. 13 DAYS To Lisbon, Casablanca, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe and Madeira. FROM 21 Gns. 
@ JUNE 10th. 14 DAYS. To San Sebastian (Biarritz), 
Cadiz, Casablanca, Madeira, Lisbon, La Rochelle-Pallice. 

FROM 23 Gns. 
Advance arrangements are made to enable the Liner 
to enter Ports of Call so that long journeys by Launch 

to and from the Ship, are avoided. 


ALSO DELIGHTFUL SEA TOURS TO 


RIO DE JANEIRO 
and BUENOS AIRES 


@ Where the £1 is worth 20/- to 22/-, 
via Lisbon, Madeira, and Teneriffe. 
ty the Luxury Liners “ Avila Star,” 
April 8. “Andalucia Star,” April 29. 
“Almeda Star,” May 20. *“ Avila 
Star,” June 10. Round Tour of about 
49 Days. Stop-over can be arranged 
at moderate rates. Os 
Business men by_ personal visits now 
have exceptional opportunities to 
develop Britain’s increasing trade 
with the 50 million people of these 
great countries, 
tor tull detai/s and ail-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 

(Whitehall 2966). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 

(Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 10 Water St. Birmingham: 

94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square and 
Principal Agents. 


CVS"257 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 
UEEN MARGARET'S SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH. 





The Chapter of the Woodard Society (N.D.) invite 
APPLICATIONS for the POST of HEAD-MISTRESS, 
which will become vacant at the end of the Summer 
Term, 1933. 

Particulars may be obtained from R. I. PAwsey, 
Solicitor, Barnsley, to whom applications should be 
sent not later than March 31st. 


- alaiateaed COLLEGE, SINGAPORE, 





Applications are invited for the post of Johore Profes- 
sor of English Language and Literature at Raffles 
College, Singapore. Applicants, who should be between 
the ages of 30 and 35, should have a First Class Honours 
Degree in English Language and Literature of a British 
University and experience as Lecturer or teacher. 

Applicants holding a Second Class Honours Degree 
will also be considered, Salary $850 per mensem rising 
by annual increments of $30 to $1,000 (£1,190 per 
annum rising by £42 to £1,400). Appointment on a 
three years’ agreement in the first instance. Free first 
class passages. Further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained on application in writing to the 
DIRECTOR OF RECRUITMENT, Colonial Office, 2 Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall, 8.W. 1. 





OTAGO, 
ZEALAND. 


5 paeeaia OF DUNEDIN, NEW 


CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

This Chair is vacant through the death of Professor 
F. W. Dunlop. Applications are now invited from gen- 
tlemen qualified to fill the position, Salary will be paid 
at the rate of Seven Hundred and Fifty Pounds (£750) 
per annum. Forms of Application and all informacion 
regarding the above-mentioned appointment may be 
obtained from THE High COMMISSIONER NEW 
ZEALAND, 415 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


FOR 





eee er, TYPIST wishes situation Derbyshire. 
\ Ten years’ clerical experience. Age 32. Wages per 
week, 25s. resident ; 40s. non-resident.— HOLMES (Miss), 
Dunmore Hotel, Shaldon, Teignmouth, 





ie 
LOLs. : 


The SECONDARY, TECHNICAL & UNIVERSMy 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE SOCIETY,  R, 
under the FRIENDLY SOCIETIES ACT and Appro 
under the National Health Insurance Acts. 47 Gordan 


Square, London, W.C. 1. 
Applications are invited for the post of Secret 

above Society which will -salicund gua in tran 
The person appointed, who may be either a man or 
woman, will be expected to give his or her whole time to 
the duties of.the position and will work under the direc. 
tion of the Committee of Management. Salary £350 to 
£450 per annum, according to qualifications and eXxperi- 
ence. Forms of Application and all further particulars 
may be obtained from the Secretary at the above addres 
on receipt of a stamped addressed envelope. Applica. 
tions should be returned not later than April 
25th accompanied by copies of two testimonials and 
endorsed on the envelope with the words “ Post of 
Secretary.’’ 








SECRETARIAL 
COLL 
OME CIVIL, ICS.,,CONSULAR, Fo, 

144 Successes 1925-1932. 
DAVIES’S, 5, Sussex Place, W.2. Paddington 3351-52 
VACATION, COURSES FROM MARCH 2974, — 


AND TRAINING 
EGES 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


HARACTER AND EDUCATION.—THE HAVEN 

is a girls’ preparatory school which not only turns 

out well-grounded pupils taking excellent places ip 
senior schools, but trains them as intelligent, €0-Opera: 
tive members of the social body. Preparation for 
scholarships. Free work on the Dalton Plan. Sixteen 
years’ experience of progressive educational methods, 
Many successes with backward children. Separate 
boarding house on home lines.—Apply, Miss LAWRENCE 
The Haven, Parkstone, Dorset. ? 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls. Recognized by the Board of 

Education. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss KE. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


H* RROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 











Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorp Gisporovca, 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath.—F¥or prospectus apply SECRETARY. 
St CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 

Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin, 
Univ.) ; Music and Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 


T.MARGARET’SSCHOOL, LOCKLEYS, WELWYN. 
))—Girls 8-18, boarding and day; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel, 
Preparation for examinations. 


OUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
)) and day school for girls. Education for careers con- 
sidered especially. Health record high.—HKAD- MISTRESS. 


MVHE LAURELS, Rugby.—Boarding School for Girls; 

recognized by the Board of Education. Highly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games record. 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 




















CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 


CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Pontefract.—A “* recog- 
nised ** Secondary School for Boys and Girls under 
the management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms. Estate of 350 acres including Home Farm. 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar. 


JFVEAL FAMILY SCHOOL.—Separate Nursery, Junior 

and Secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Prep. for Uni- 
versity, Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. Ex- 
cellent Health record. Fees, 24 gns.—28 gns. per term. 
—STONAR HOUSE, Sandwich, Kent. 


ESWICK SCHOOL.—ENGLISH LAKES, A school 
for boys and girls (8 to 19) catering for modern con- 
ditions. Maximum incl. fee £82.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


INGSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Science, 
swimming. Approved by Cambridge Syndicate. For 
Scholarships £50—£30.—Apply HEAbD-MASTER. 




















TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re 
cently reorganized and extended.-Apply HEaAD-MASTER. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know: 
ledge of the-best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses, and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 
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BoYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
JpUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK.—44th Edition. 


Public and *‘ Prep’’ Schools. lls. 3d. 
31 Museum Street, London. 


COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


Careers, 
post free.—DEANE, 


“~LIFTON 





‘About ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
£40 a year, and one music scholarship of £70 a year, with 
oa tuition in music. Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 

Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 


Mpeliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd. Final 
examination May 30th, 31st and June Ist. : 
Particulars from SECREPARY and BersarR, Clifton 


College. 





RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


TIE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or oped hotels—in 


any part of Great Britain and Ireland from THR SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. 
to their establishments, the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager, 


possible readers will patronize them. 


r publicit); 
whe 


In order to give wide 





AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY. 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
—PULTENEY. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHIELL-ON-SEA.=~GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.— ROYAL NORFOLK. 











INCOLN SCHOOL, LINCOLN, 
Old foundation, new buildings. Public School eduea- 

tion, moderate fees. 330 boys. Boarding house under 

Head-Master. ‘Terms for boarders, £78 per annum. 


N ILL HILL W. 7 


An examination will be held on May 25th, 1933, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
competition to candidates who will be over 12 and under 
14 years of age on April Ist next. The value of the 
Scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
mum of £100 per annum according to, (1) the financial 

ition of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the 
ae ’s attainments. Two of the Scholarships at least, 
paeever, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum. 

Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also offered for 
the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
— provided that their work is of sufficient 





SCHOOL, N. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 





= further information and ek ation 
apply to the Bursar, Mill Hill School, N.W.7 


forms, 





AUGEEN SCHOOL, Bournemouth.—Preparatory 
for Public Schools and Royal Navy. Five Scholar- 
ships won in 1932 and 80 per cent. of all Ist XI matches. 
Head-Masters: E. A. TREGONING, M.A., and J. H. 


ALDERSON, M.A. 
WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 
HE 
T Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 


GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 
Head-Master, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon. 








EYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 
W dation. Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £35, increasable to £75. Special 
fees for sons of officers and clergy.—Apply HEab- 
MASTER’S SECRETARY. 





EMBRIDGE School (Isle of Wight), a Public Schoot 
B for boys from 12 to 18, with a Junior House for boys 
under 12. 
cation. 
tion in March and June, 1933. 


Inspected and recognized by the Board of Edu- 
Ten scholarships from £100 to £35 for competi- 
Applications to the Bursar. 








ELOCUTION, &c. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 

CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


Carbon 2d. Expert 
London, W.C.1. 





SS. typed, Is. per 1,000 words. 
work.—Miss HARPER, 4 Taviton St., 


1,000 words. Neatly, 
-Box A548. 


M 


gee pe 9d. 
and accurately executed. 





promptly 





RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.— REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
VS (Britain’s Best). State machine, 
eC 18/- PER DOZEN. 
Traand 
post. paid 
EACH. 





colour, 


Stencils, Ink—Wholesale Prices. 
Mfg. Specialists, PERTH, 
SCOTLAND. 


Carbons, 
ROss & CO., 








UNFURNISHED FLATS 


WREE * ILLUSTRATED INDEX ’’ TO LONDON’S 
MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in all 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexed 
map, ‘bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish to enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£35 to £300 p.a.— Post free from 66 MANSIONS BURBAU, 
116 Park Street, London, W.1. (Phone: Mayfair 0321, 
5 lines.) 











MISCELLANEOUS 
ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings, 
&c., always in stock. ‘'weed patterns free on 
1equest.— MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 








i. E you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of Whe Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach Whe Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 
week. Discounts :—24)% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 


5 . Fags’ Risa ER 
74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 

Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
and original work from £3 3s, Specimens sent 
HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
tree. James St. Tweed Depot, 216 Stornoway,Scotland 


AItistic 
free. 
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EGYPT, INDIA AND 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN’S CITY & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 


Telephone: AVENUE 9340. 
Liverpool: Tower Building. Tel.: Cent. 3840 
Cent. 9222 














Glasgow: 75 Bothwell St. Tel.: 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
A SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
OROTHY CARTER’S Orange & Grapefruit Marma- 


lades & Orange Jelly. Smpls., 1s.—Iden, Rye, Sussex. 


NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 


Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 


FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 


Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 























Apply for illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 











} MORETONHAM PSTEAD - 





BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU es it. HYDRO. 

BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WA TER and SPA. 

BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT. 

BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. 

BRODICK.—DOUGELAS HOTEL 

BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GR EAT NORTHERN. 

CALLANDER (Perths.).—DREADNOUGHT., 
—PALACE, 

CAMBRIDGE. ae E BOAR, 


—GARDEN HOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales)—BRYN-TYRCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry).—GOLF. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN. 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—_CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—-STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. 
—PANMURE, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GAIRLOCH (Ross-shire).—GATRLOCH. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).— FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—GRANT ARMS. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
HARROGATE.— CAIRN. 
HASTINGS.—QUEEN’S. 
HUNSTANTON._LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 

KENMORE (Pe iths.).—_TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 

KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire ).—STAR. 

LAKE VYRNWY (Montgomery shire). — LAKE 

VYRNWY. 

—CLYDESDALE HOTEL, 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—REGENT. 

LIPHOOK (Hants.)—ROYAL ANCHOR. 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. 

LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire)—LOCH AWE. 

LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 

—IVANHOR, Bloomsbury St., -< 1. 

-KENILWORT . Gt. Russell St., W.C. . 
THACKERAY, Great Russell St. We 
WAVERLEY,  aceta Row, W.c. 

LYME REGIS.—-THE BA 


MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S. 


MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS, 
MONTROSE (Forfarshire }.—BENTS. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL. 
MANOR HOUSE. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
_ aan AL MARINE, 
OBAN.—ALEXANDR 
—GREAT WESTE RN, 
—STATION. 
PAR (Cornwail)—ST. AUSTELL BAY. 
PERTH.— STATION HOTEL 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL ACE. 
REDHILL AND a a —— THILL. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey .—BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (¢'o. Down). “ar SORTER RN 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAN 
ST.IVES (Cornwall). ~ REGENNA CASTLE. 
CHY-AN-ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS- ON- SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.). LON DESBOROUG H ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.— ROYAL CROWN 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DU NMORE. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH. ye MON i 
EAGLEHURST. 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
TEIGNMOUTH. (nr.)—HUNTLY,BISHOPSTEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE. 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALE 
—VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
TROON.—MARINE. 
WEMYSS BAY.—SKELMORLIE HYDRO. 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C., 
large garage. Historical associations from A.D. 1759. 
ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL, 175 rooms ali with h. & c. water. 


Pirst- 











Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. 
lild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


“Crescent. Tgms: ‘*Melerest,’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207501. 
FASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘“4F acing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 

English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


I ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet, 
4 homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 

















ing. Extensive views ; garage.—The Misses HALeé. 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—4&t. Britain's Gre: 
‘ Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 





bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 


per day. Illus. Prospectus free. ‘Two Reside nt Ph hysic iz ans. ope" 


EFRESH 





YOURSELVES in’ English Country. 
Ask for Dese —* List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
IT managed by 
HMENT HOUSE 
LTD. 
GEORGE'S HOUSE, 





pi 


H¢ the 
PEOPLE'S REFRE ASSOCIATION, 


P. R. H. A., 
STREET, W.1. 


Ltp., ST. 193 REGENT 





[Fr ELGNMOUTH. (near). 


atest | Court 


| 


# 
, 


ONDON 
CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO, 
High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BrLoomspery STREET. 
KENILWORTH, Great RUSSELL STREET. 
WAVERLEY, SovutHampton Row. 


Electric 
Vniform charge 
Attendance, and 


fires and hot and cold water in all rooms 


per person for Bedroom, Breakfast, 
Bath—November to April—&8s. td. 


Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 





HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 
Gardens 5 aeres. Haldon Golf Course near. Hard 
billiards. ‘Turkish and electric baths in house. 





ORQU AY. ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL, An 

ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
| whic h is justiy famous for its home atmosphere amd 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Hlustrated Tariff 








apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. ‘Telephone 2655. 
jae RE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 
(ieorge’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
3. Gd. pot or 30s. weekly. With dinner 6s. , OF 
2 guineas weekly, 
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CAMBRIDGE 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 
The Expanding Universe 


3/6 net 


“Written with an elegant lucidity....Drop Edgar Wallace for one afternoon 
and read The Expanding Universe.”? RICHARD ALDINGTON in Evening Standard 








THE PIANO-FORTE 


By ROSAMOND E. M. HARDING 


This history of the development of the instrument up to 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 is exhaustive and is based 
on the various patents in Europe and America. The 
illustrations include musical examples, collotype plates 
of pianofortes renowned for their beauty as well as for 
their oddity, and careful drawings in line of the develop- 
ment of the pianoforte action. Technical detail has been 
reserved for appendices. 


39 plates, numerous other illustrations. Roy. 8vo. 50s. net 


LIVING ISSUES IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


By C. A. ANDERSON SCOTT 


“This is the vital issue in New Testament Theology” 
writes the author. “‘ Are oursourcesfor reliableknowledge 
of Christ, his character, his teaching and his personality 
limited to the Synoptic Gospels, or do they include what 
can be learnt through Paul? According to the answer we 
give to this question will be our estimate of Christ and 
our conception of Christianity.” 6s. net 


LIGHTFOOT OF DURHAM 


Memories and Appreciations collected and edited 
by G. R. EDEN and F, C. MACDONALD 


** A book that will appeal not only to readers who them- 
selves remember Lightfoot, but to that far wider public 
which hitherto has known his nameonlyasthat of afamous 
scholar. A great scholar he was and a great Bishop, yet 
these pages reveal how far his wonderful personality 
transcended his accomplishments as a student and an 
administrator.” THE TIMES. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE MUSLIM CREED 


Its Genesis and Historical Development 
By A. J. WENSINCK 


“Tt is not easy to see how the thing could have been 
better done, and the result is a work of first-rate scholar- 
ship, which sets down in convenient form the researches 
and results of a finished expert in a field where few could 
find their way without his help.” THE EXPOSITORY TIMES 


155. net 


SHORTHAND LETTERS OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS 


Transcribed and edited by EDWIN CHAPPELL 


These letters, the property of the National Maritime 
Museum, have never before been transcribed, and are 
therefore of unique interest to lovers of Pepys. “‘It may 
be doubted whether anything more uprooting to popular 
belief will be supplied than may be found in this slim 
volume,” wrote Professor Geoffrey Callender in THE 
TIMES, Frontispiece. 8s. 6d. net 


THE EXPLORATION OF 
WESTERN AMERICA 


An Historical Geography. By E. W. GILBERT 


In the year 1800 the greater part of the present territory 
of the United States that lies west of the Mississippi was 
unmapped and unexplored, whereas 50 years later the 
main geographical features of this vast area had been 
revealed. This book deals with the history of the explora- 
tion of these States. It has been written primarily as a 
book for the general reader, to satisfy the growing interest 
in the history of exploration. JIi/lustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


THE WORLD OF MAN 


A prose anthology on new lines chosen by L. J. CHENEY 


**How much of our finer prose has been given to the ser- 
vice of history! Mr L. J. Cheney has collected some of 
the best proofs of it into a new anthology which does 
equal justice to the arts of pageantry and of interpreta- 
tion....It is a volume of most uncommon stimulation.” 

THE OBSERVER 


7s. 6d. net 


PRIMITIVE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 


By R. U. SAYCE 


This introduction to the study of Material Culture is 
similar to Childe’s The Bronze Age and Burkitt’s Our 
Early Ancestors, and is intended to give a general idea 
of the trend of thought amongst those who are studying 
the more material sides of primitive cultures. 


Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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